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LUMMUS Speeder HYDRAULIC PUMP 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod _ bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin +642 
which has all the details. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Shades Columbus, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee 
@eeoeeeeeeeeeee#e##etstsx_ee#s#.oeeeneene#eeeeeteese ee 
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TEXAS COTTON GINNERS’ ANNUAL CONVENTION 
APRIL 2-3-4 


E’RE keeping open house for all of our good friends at our Dallas office, 
3315 Elm Street, and will appreciate a visit from you. Members of our engi- 
neering staff will be available for consultation on any of your ginning problems 
and any other service they can render you. You will be welcome any time it is 


convenient to call. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS ® MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Pust Office at Dullas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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EZZZOHARVEST-HANDLER ELEVATOR 





Distributor in Georgia: | 
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moves 
fuzzy cotton seed quickly, economically 
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Read how 
we do it 
down Waco way! 








































The Belt Corporation / 
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7378 Stahl Road a se th? 
Orient, Ohio 
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Gentlemen: er a) a 

In the past few months we have culled and 
ceresan treated more than 36,000 bushels 
of fuzzy cotton seed for the Lankart Seed 
Farms, Waco, Texas. Your Harvest-Handler 
elevator really does a job moving 600 to 
1,000 bushels of cotton seed per hour. 
Works fine, too, handling grain and beans. 
Its extra light weight makes it easy to 
move into the various operating positions. 





Personally, I consider the Harvest- 

Handler a real contribution to farming and 

of real value to farmers interested in 

saving a lot of time and labor costs. 
Yours truly, 


C\ 7 Wh 
yr V aecacns 


: J. L. Gassaway 
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Climax V-80 (8V-77) 300 HP Cotton Gin 
Power Unit. For Larger Gins there is the 
V-120 (12V-77 ) 460 HP Unit 


The economy of Natural Gas or Butane coupled with Climax dependability gives a 
LOW COST PER BALE. Proven by the many successful ginning operations. 


Climax Gin Units are specifically designed for ginning operation, and include all 
superior Climax features. It will be to your advantage to investigate 


Write today for bulletin and further information. 


ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


(Formerly Climax Engineering Co.) 


Factory and General Office 


Sales and Service Office 
Clinton, lowa 


1700 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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You Can Help Prevent 
SEED ROT AND SORE SHIN 


Seed rot and sore shin (damping-off) have again become RECOMMENDED RATES 
troublesome to cotton growers in recent years. Yet careful seed OF DU PONT SEED TREATMENT 
treatment with ‘‘Ceresan’”’ seed disinfectant protects both the 
seeds and seedling plants from these diseases. ‘‘Ceresan’”’ also 
heads off other diseases, including seed-borne anthracnose and SECRUNOMAY SEED 
: 4 COTTONSEED 
angular leaf spot. 
9¢ ''Cerea: ued , S ns 
Year in and year out, growers get up to 40% better yields oto oi Con./ ERO 
from seed adequately treated with “Ceresan” at the rates aed 3 oz. 100 Ibs. 
shown in the chart at the right. Higher yields come as a direct ; 
result of good disease control and good stands. ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 


You help the growers and yourself when you make sure eer M 
; pecet wee 2°, “Ceresan Dry 4.0z. 100 Ibs. 
that your own operators apply the right amount of ‘‘Ceresan ‘(Chivers ais 
to the seed treated in your equipment. Improper treatment q asta 2 oz./100 lbs 
may give as poor results as no treatment at all. On even the ; 
best seed, ““Ceresan” treatment almost always pays well. FUZZY COTTONSEED 
For full details on effective seed treating, ask for Du Pont’s free we Ps 
ee ™ 99 aeons 4 . 2°, “Ceresan Dry 90z. 100 lbs. 
handbook ‘‘How to Treat” (A-7585). For your copy, write to “Ceresan” M a 
. yep Tesi I 0 
Du Pont, Semesan Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. Slurry  414o0z./100lbs 


@ With all chemicals always follow ® 
directions for application. Where 
warning statements on use of prod 
uct are given, read them carefuily 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


wisten to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America” 
Tuesday Nights, NBC Network BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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EVERYTHING YOU ASKED FOR IN AN ENGINE 


Here in the L-3460 you have Cotton Industry power at 
its best... the result of more than 20 years of experience 
in designing and building gin and mill engines. Here are 
many outstanding advantages that keep your costs down: 


d In one engine you have enough power to handle all 
your jobs — ginning, pressing, cleaning, delinting . . 
plus all the extra accessories you now need for a 
modern installation, 

d¢ The L-3460 is compact, requires less floor space than 
units of similar horsepower, and is easily installed. 
If you need extra capacity, repower completely with 
the space-saving, efficient L-3460, 


¢ You can’t beat the L-3460 for dependability. Thanks 


to its modern V-12 design, the use of oil filters and 
oil coolers, sturdy one-piece crankcase and cylinder 
construction, and many other features, the L-3460 
gives you faithful performance day after day. 

dv Fuel cost is low, too, because the L-3460 burns nat- 
ural gas, butane or propane the same as your dryers 
and other equipment. 

Yes, for plenty of smooth, low-cost power, let the L-3460 

go to work for you now — it’s everything you asked 

for in an engine. Let your distributor tell you about the 

L-3460 and other power units in the complete Le Roi 

line, with 6 sizes ranging from 40 to 450 hp. Ask him to 

show you Le Roi engines at work, and see for yourself 
why they produce power at lowest cost per bale. 


MILWAUKEE 14, 


Plants: Milwaukee, Cleveland, Greenwich, Ohio « 


More Power—Low oT 


nance costs, 








The L-3460 gives you 450 hp. for 
modern gin operation and yet has 
plenty of reserve power whenever 
you need it. If operates on natural 
gas, butane or propane. These fuels 
ere cheap, always plentiful, burn 
cleanly — save oil and mainte- 


WISCONSIN 
Cotton Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Smooth V-12 power impulses, dual ignition, even 
fuel distribution give the L-3460 its constant-speed 
operating characteristics. 


a i-hyd u 





insures quick a to 


load change — ‘maintains the even speed needed 
produce uniformly high quality cotton. 


The L-3460 V-12 design is compact, saves 
space. For cotton gin installation it is pro- 


vided with 
outboard bearings. 


a husky, steel sub-base and 


Cooling system of the L-3460 can be im- 
mediately 


Straght 8 Straight 6 








crankease and cylinder construc- 


One-piece 
tion provides unusual rigidity — prevents 
misalignment. 


in our more than 20 years of providing econom- 
ical power, 








Proved, Modern Way to Store Grain 


Butler Bolted Steel 
Grain Tanks at Ke- 
wanee, Mo., provice 
112,800 bushels stor- 
age capacity 


al 


KS 


More and more elevator operators in grain-producing 
areas all over the country have discovered that the 
use of Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks is the modern, 
safe way to protect their soybeans and other grains. 
The confidence that these operators place in Butler 
tanks is the result of proved performance on the job. 


Butler storage has been proved safe ... proved strong 
... proved weathertight. Tight construction allows 
more effective fumigation. Heavy gage, precision- 
made steel sheets bolt tightly together for ample 
strength against load pressures imposed by stored 
grain, wind and weather. 


For service... safety... profits... you can always 
depend on Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. 


am R For complete information, | BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
= R wm) address Dept. CG13 7391 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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VALLEY OFFERS 3 STEPS TO 


FASTER FILTERING 


RATE OF FLOW in oil filtering is deter- filtered. But it is materially speeded by a 
mined by the type and kind of filter medium _ well-designed filter press, and by a method 
you use, and the viscosity, temperature and __ of filtering designed to make breakdown, 
physical nature of the solids in the oil being cleaning and reassembling periods shorter. 


THE VALLEY 
FILTER . 
PRESS 


Available in recessed plate or plate and frame 
types, with outside plate dimensions ranging 
from 6x6" to 42x42". Aluminum alloy or other 
specified metal. Any number of chambers. 


cemmmmemmeeeee ill 


ECONOMY FILTER PAPER 

Designed to Valley specifications, Economy ace ease - 
filter paper actually stretches as filter cake is — ag 
formed on its rough surface. Shortens break- SSS ee 
down time by releasing cake immediately; use - pes ad 

‘ ital 

OR A ORE Oe Ns REE A ee a RE ee SO Mey eR we NO OR ee 


VALLEY FILTER CLOTH 


Sturdy, chain-weave type filter cloth. Fits any 
pressure type filter press. Order in sizes to fit 
filter plates. Complete stocks of both Economy 
filter paper and Valley filter cloth maintained 
in our Fresno plant, for prompt shipment. 


same paper for next cycle. 


0 FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
710 H STREET - FRESNO 18 - CALIFORNIA 


SINCE 1898 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


To industrial proces- 
sors the world over, 
the name ROTOR 
LIFT gives assurance 
of complete satisfac- 
tion in mechanical 
elevating. There are 
nine distinct types of 
ROTOR LIFTS... 
standard or close fit- 
ting clearances .. . 
four diameter sizes. 
In world-wide appli- 
cations, each has 
proved best for its 
particular job. 








Investigate the field 
thoroughly. Learn @ 
for yourself why 
ROTOR LIFT is the 
accepted leader by a 
wide margin. Then 
when you buy, you'll 
specify genuine 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS. 





1 | “4 
rake 
SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 
3-8314 — 3-8315 
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The Cover PRESS ky 


The cover picture shows a typi- 
cal scene on compress and ware- 
house yards during the bumper 
1949 cotton season and may be 
duplicated at many points this 
fall if we produce the 16-million- 
bale crop that is the 1951 pro- 
duction goal. 

CG&OMPress Photo. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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These General Motors Dual Fuel Diesel Engines are installed in 
the West Portland Gin Co-op, Toft, Texas, where R. B. (Bob) Koonce 
is the manager. One of the new GM Dual Fuel Diesel Engines is 
powering a new Lummus plant. This plant requires approximately 
240 continuous brake horsepower. The plant consists of five 80-saw 
stands with all latest cleaning and drying equipment. The other GM 
twin is located in the same engine room and powers the other half 
of the double gin. The load on this side requires approximately 220 
continuous horsepower. Mr. Koonce reports that performance has 
been particularly outstanding! 


The General Motors Dual Fuel Diesel Engines in the 
power plant of the new West Portland Gin operate on 
either low cost diesel fuel or cheap natural gas. The 
operator can select his fuel by merely turning a hand 
valve. Yes, by merely the flick of a valve, these depend- 
able GM Diesel Engines can be switched from operation 
on diesel fuel to operation on natural gas. This insures 
the lowest cost operation per bale plus diesel depend- 
ability, regardless of which fuel is used. There are 
no spark plugs or carburetors. And to switch from one 
fuel to the other, there is no conversion required .. . 
no heads to change or complicated and troublesome 
ignition systems to bother with. And when your gin is 
powered with GM Dual Fuel Engines, you don’t have 


FUEL oy) 


to speculate on the price of natural gas or fuel oil. 
You can pipe natural gas and fuel oil to your engine 
room at the same time. Then, operate equally efficiently 
on the fuel of your choice. Thus, you are assured the 
most economical and dependable operation. 

When you deal with Stewart & Stevenson Services, 
you get a complete turnkey installation . . . designed 
and engineered for your specific application and guar- 
anteed to do the job it is designed to do. Call your 
Stewart & Stevenson Representative. Stewart & Steven- 
son engineers have the experience and “know-how” that 
comes only from actual experience of having installed 
more diesel engines over a wider range of applications 
than any other distributor of diesel engines in the nation. 


STEWART & STEVENSON 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Blvd., Houston 11, Texas. Phone WOodcrest 9691 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, McAllen, Wichita Falls. 
San Antonio, Waco, Longview, Brownsville, Breckenridge. 


SERVICES, Inc. 


PARTS... 
Branches: 
Representatives: 
Distributors of: General Motors Diesel Engines, Continental Red Seal Engines, 
Chrysler Industrial and Marine Engines, Chicago Pneumatic Engines, . 
Petter Diesel Engines, Gardner-Denver Pumps. Anytime 
Electric Power Units, Electrical Control Equipment, Portable Pumping Anywhere 
Units, Truck Bodies, Hurricane Stalk Shredders. 


THE NATION’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF GM DIESEL ENGINES 
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MODERNIZE YOUR GIN FOR MACHINE PICKED COTTON 


air! 


ae! 
ie 


Note the deep screen pockets and wide 
separation of the Fan Drums—gives ¢otton 
unrestricted flow prevents machining of 
cotton and reduces power consumption. 


A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner will 
improve your sample—bring you 
new customers. 

It will not rope or twist the 
cotton — the Fan Drum is dif 
ferent! 





You are cordially invited to 
visit our Booth #35 at the 
Texas Ginners’ Convention, 
Agricultural Bldg., Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, April 2nd 
3rd, 4th, 1951. 











THE 


Hot air travels through the cotton — not with it. 
The cotton is combed with dry hot air at each 


progressive phase. 


1008 Commerce St. 


WITH A 


HINCKLEY 


Fan Drum 
Drier - Cleaner 


Boll Opener 


“WHEN COMPETITION IS KEENEST, 


INSTALL A HINCKLEY” 


No extra cotton handling fan required. Will go in most gins 
with practically no increase in power. 


Hinckley Gin Supply Company 


FAN DRUM IS THE SECRET 

Heat is automatically controlled. Burner is designed 
so that cotton cannot be over-dried. SKF bearings 
used throughout. 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 


a hes (toners 
710 oirt Fan 


A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner will 
increase your turn-out — puts 
the cotton in the bale instead 
of the bur pile. 

The “Fan Drum” handles long 
staple cotton without damage 
to the fibers. 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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ers’ 1951 Convention 


attendance and 


CCUPYING two buildings instead 

of the usual one at Fair Park, 

Dallas, the thirty-eighth annual 

convention of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association April 2, 3 and 4 
will have the largest exhibit of gin ma- 
chinery and supplies ever shown at one 
time, Executive Vice-President Jay C. 
Stilley has announced. 

A new attendance record is also ex- 
pected for the three-day meeting. Ad- 
vance reservations, Mr. Stilley said, in- 
dicate a larger attendance than the top 
registration of 1950, which was in excess 
of 5,000. 


e Too Large for One Building—Hereto- 
fore the Texas ginners have held their 
conventions in one of the large exhibit 
buildings at Fair Park, but last year at- 
tendance was so large and demand for 
exhibit space so heavy that it was decid- 
ed to use two adjoining buildings this 
year. All exhibits will be shown in the 
Agriculture Building, and the entertain- 
ment program and business sessions will 
be held in the adjacent Science Building. 
This arrangement will provide 30 addi- 
tional exhibit spaces and room for 800 
or 900 more people in the meeting room. 
A cafe will also be provided in the Sci- 
ence Building. 


JAY C. STILLEY 
Executive vice-president and treasurer, 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, Dallas 
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e First Business Session Monday After- 
noon—The convention will open officially 
at 8 a.m. Monday, April 2, when regis- 
tration of delegates will begin and exhib- 
its will be opened, but a formal session 
of the delegates will not be held until 
that afternoon. (See program, Page 14. 
—Ed.) 

Following a 15-minute entertainment 
program in the convention hall, Presi- 
dent W. O. Fortenberry will call the con- 
vention to order at 2 p.m. The welcom- 
ing address will be given by Ben Woot- 
en, president, First National Bank, Dal- 
las. Responding will be D. D. Day, The 











S. N. REED 
Vice-president, Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, O’Brien 


Murray Company of Texas, Dallas, for 
the exhibitors; George Quinn, South 
Texas Cotton Oil Company, Austin, for 
the oil mills; and Leslie Wienke, Peters- 
burg, Texas, for the ginners. 


e Representative Cooley to Make First 
Address—Only address at the opening 


W. 0. FORTENBERRY 
President, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, Lubbock 


session will be made by the Hon. Harold 
Cooley (D., N. C.), chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee. He will 
be introduced by the Hon. W. R. Poage 
(D., Texas), who has agreed to answer 
questions ginners may have on the “bra- 
cero” labor situation. 

e S. N. Reed to Preside on Second Day 
—The registration booth and exhibits 
will be open at 8 a.m. on the second and 
third days of the convention, although 
the business sessions will not begin until 
10:10 a.m., following 10 minutes of en- 
tertainment. 

On the second day, April 3, a movie 
of the ginners’ convention in 1939 will be 
shown after S. N. Reed, vice-president 
of the association, calls the meeting to 


for the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 

ssociation convention at Dallas April 2, 3 and 4 is 

printed on the following page. The many serious 

problems facing every segment of the cotton industry 

this year make it more important than ever that Texas 

ginners take part in their annual meeting, and it would 
be well for ginners everywhere who can to attend. 
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order. S. A. Buckmaster, sales manager, 
“rei Cotton Gin Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga., will comment on the movie. 


e John White and Rhea Blake to Review 
State and National Situations—Speak- 
ing to delegates on the second morning 
of the convention will be the Hon. John 
White, Texas commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Austin, and Wm. Rhea Blake, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
White will discuss the agricultural pic- 
ture in Texas and Mr. Blake, who has 
spent much of the last year in Washing- 
ton, will talk on Washington news, views 
and plans. 


e Annual Cotton Fashion Show - 
Sanger Bros., 
will again present the convention's an- 
nual cotton fashion show to the ginner 
and their wives and families at 1:30 p.m 
the second day of the meeting. The show 
will be given in the convention hall and 
L. A. Mindrup, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee of the Gin Machin- 
ery and Supply Association, which puts 
on the fashion show and other conven- 
tion entertainment, has announced that 
this year’s show will be better than any 
previous one. 


e Dr. Sayre to Talk on Farmer's Part in 
Cotton Program—Dr. Charles R. Sayre, 
Scott, Miss., president of the Delta & 
Pine Land Co., largest cotton plantation 
in the U.S., will discuss the farmer’s part 
in national cotton problems at the sec- 
ond afternoon session. 


e Denney to Discuss Coordination of 
Industry—Following Dr. Sayre’s talk, 

B. Denney, vice-president of the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Wolfe 
City, will outline the need for complete 
coordination of all branches of the cot- 
ton industry during the present emer- 
gency. 


e International Touch on Final Day — 
Adding an international touch to the 
convention will be an address Wednesday 
morning by Sir Harold Boulton, chief 
representative in North America for the 
British Travel Association, who will be 
introduced by Lt. Col. L. E. Priesack, 
British vice-consul in Dallas. Jerome Ja- 
lufka, chairman of the ginners’ associa- 
tion executive committee, will preside at 
this session. 


@ Panel Discussion at Final Session — 
After hearing committee reports, the 
convention will come to a close with a 
panel discussion of ginning problems un- 
der the direction of Jack Criswell, edu- 
cational specialist, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis. 

Members of the panel will include 

Charles A. Bennett, regional engineer, 
USDA Cotton Ginning Investigations, 
Stoneville, Miss.; F. L. Gerdes, in charge, 
Stoneville Cotton Laboratory, Stoneville; 
C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
Dallas; W. J. Rogers, Wage & Hour Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Labor, Dal- 
las; and Henry Le Blanc, Farm Place- 
ment Bureau, Austin, Texas. 
e Entertainment—As has been its cus- 
tom, the Gin Machinery and Supply As- 
sociation will provide a variety of enter- 
tainment for the delegates and their 
wives. Each business session will open 
with a short entertainment program, and 
prizes will be given at each session. 

The annual two-hour stage show for 
delegates and their families will be pre- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Dallas department store, ! 





Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 


Convention Program 


8:00 a.m. 
1:45 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


p.m 


a.m. 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 


a.m. 


Monday, April 2 


Convention officially opens and registration begins. 
Entertainment in Convention Hall. 
Call to order—W. O. Fortenberry, presiding. 
Welcome Address: Ben H. Wooten, President, First National 
Bank in Dallas. 
Response: 
Exhibitors—D. D. Day, Vice-President, The Murray 
Company of Texas, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 
Oil Mills—George Quinn, Manager, South Texas Cotton 
Oil Co., Austin, Texas. 
Ginners—Leslie Wienke, Owner, 
burg, Texas, 
Prizes—Donated by Dallas Business Concerns. 
Address——-Honorable Harold Cooley, Chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, Washington, D. C. Introduced 
by Honorable W. R. Poage, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Adjournment. 


Wienke’s Gin, Peters- 


Tuesday, April 3 

Radio Program—*“Ginners’ Day with Early Birds”—This will 
be held in the WFAA studios. 

Registration—Exhibits open. 

Entertainment in Convention Hall. 

Call to Order—S. N. Reed, presiding. 

Movie—a colored movie of the Convention of 1939 will be 
shown ... with comments by S. A. Buckmaster, Sales 
Manager, Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Columbus, Ga. 

Address—Honorable John White, Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Austin, Texas. 

Entertainment. 

Address—Wm. Rhea Blake, Executive Vice-President, National 
Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 

Prizes. 

Cotton Fashion Show presented by Sanger Bros. department 
store. 

Address—Dr. Charles R. Sayre, President, Delta & Pine Land 
Company, Scott, Miss. 

Address—D. B. Denney, Vice-President, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, Wolfe City, Texas. 

Prizes and Adjournment. 

Two-hour stage show, “Kotten Kapers,” at Fair Park Audi- 
torium presented by the Gin Machinery & Supply Asso- 
ciation. 


Wednesday, April 4 


Registration—Exhibits open. 
Entertainment in Convention Hall. 

Call to Order—Jerome Jalufka, presiding. 
Reports of Committees. 


Sir Harold Boulton, Chief Representative in North America, 
British Travel Association, New York, N. Y. 


Panel Discussion. 
Awarding of Grand Prize. 
Adjournment of 1951 Convention. 


NOTES 


All exhibits will be held in Agriculture Building with speakers’ program 


being hel 


Building), 


in the Science Building (This building adjoins the Agriculture 
‘air Park. Stage show willl be held in the Auditorium at Fair 


Park. Daily entertainment, including the stage show, is furnished by the 
Gin Machmery & Supply Association. All prizes are donated by leading 
Dallas concerns. Official office of the ginners’ association will be adjacent 
to the registration desk during the entire convention. Office at 109 North 
Second Avenue will be closed during this time. 
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The Use of AMCO In AMCO The “Plus” Means 


Bagging Assures Your 
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ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
COMPANY 


was born and bred 
on cotton ties 


Corton TIES were one of the first two products rolled by Atlantic 
Steel Company back in 1901. 

Today more than 65 products bear the well-known name D1xIsTEEL. 
But producing fine-quality cotton ties and buckles is still an important 
part of our business. 

From our open hearth, special-analysis steel, DixistEEL Cotton Ties 
are rolled to exacting specifications to assure uniform quality, strength, 
durability and finish. DrxisteeL Buckles are made to withstand strain 
and pull; they won’t give way or cut the tie. Scientifically designed, 
they thread easily, provide firm seating and will not slip up or down. 

Specify DixistreL—the ginner’s favorite for 50 years. 


Standard bundles weigh approxi- 
mately 45 pounds and contain 30 
ties—each 15/16 inches by approxi- 
mately 1914 gauge, 11% feet long. 
Thirty buckles attached to each bun- 
dle. Sixty-pound ties also are made. 
Both weights available without 
buckles. Buckles shipped in kegs 
or carload bulk lots. 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES 


TRADE MARK 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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9 OF 
ALT 


By A. L. WARD 


Director, Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association. | 


ELF-FEEDING mixtures of cotton- 

seed meal and salt saves labor in 
feeding protein concentrates to beef cat- 
tle on pasture. The experience of many 
southwestern cattlemen and recent ex- 
periment station results indicate the 
practice is apparently safe if properly 
used. 

Many oil mills sell large amounts of 
cottonseed meal for use in such mixtures 
and some mills prepare and sell the mix- 
tures. 

The use of the self-fed mixtures, in 
addition to saving labor, may have other 
advantages. In rough and brushy areas 
it is often not practical to assemble cat- 
tle for daily hand-feeding. Better graz- 
ing distribution may be secured by care- 
ful location of self-feeders. When self- 
fed, all cattle have an opportunity to 
eat at leisure without interference from 
the more aggressive or “hoggish” indi- 
viduals. Cattle will consume larger quan- 
tities of water with a salt and meal mix- 
ture. Abundance of water should be 
available at all times. 

Although the practice has been used 
with apparent success by many cattle- 
men, cattle specialists feared for many 
years that such high salt consumption 
might be injurious. However, in recent 
experiment station feeding trials no dam- 
age has occurred when the mixtures were 
used with abundant water supply and 
plenty of grazing. Experiment station 
tests are being continued to develop fur- 
ther information. 

Salt is used in the mixture as a gov- 
ernor to limit daily consumption of cot- 
tonseed meal to the desired amount. Ex- 
periment stations have found that when 
fed in a mixture with cottonseed meal 
on average dry winter grass, 0.1 to 0.15 
of a pound of salt will be consumed daily 
for each 100 pounds of body weight. Mix- 
ing this amount of salt with the desired 
amount of cottonseed meal automatically 
regulates the feeding rate. 

Daily consumption of salt, when fed 
in such mixtures, is determined by the 
age and weight of cattle, amount of other 
feed available, and the salt content of 
the local water supply and forage. Older 
and heavier cattle will consume more 
salt than calves. In areas where the soil 
and water supply is high in salt, cattle 
consume less salt. Cattle eat larger daily 
amounts of salt after becoming accus- 
tomed to the mixture. 

In United States Department of Agri- 
culture feeding trials at Woodward, 
Okla., weaner calves were limited to two 
pounds of cottonseed meal, daily, during 
early winter feeding with a mixture of 
four parts meal and one part salt. As 
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the calves became accustomed to the mix- 
ture, it was necessary to increase the 
salt until about 3% parts of meal were 
mixed with one part of salt. Yearling 
steers on maturing summer pasture were 
limited to one pound of cottonseed meal, 
daily, by a mixture of two parts meal to 
one part salt. Yearlings were limited to 
two pounds of cottonseed meal during the 
winter with a mixture 2-2/3 parts meal 
to one part salt. 

A special test by weight classes showed 
that with the type of pasture forage 
and water found on the Woodward Ex- 
periment Station, daily meal consump- 
tion was maintained at two pounds with 
the following amounts of salt mixed with 
the meal: % of a pound of salt for 700- 
pound steers, % of a pound of salt for 
450-pound steers, and % of a pound of 
salt for 300-pound calves. 

Cattle are easily started on meal and 
salt mixtures. Those that know the taste 
of cottonseed meal, pellets or cake are 
started on a mixture of four or five parts 
meal with one part salt. After a week, 
change the proportions as necessary to 
secure desired amount of meal consump- 
tion, Younger animals that do not know 
the taste of cottonseed meal are best 
started by preliminary hand - feeding. 
Sprinkle a small amount of salt on the 
meal at first and make gradual increases 
in the amount of salt until the calves 
are on a self-fed basis with the salt con- 
troling the intake at the desired level. 

Thorough mixing is important to avoid 
over-eating and irregular consumption. 
The use of a mechanical mixer such as 
those used in the feed department of 
many oil mills is the best way to secure 
a uniform mixture. However, a good mix 
can be secured without difficulty by hand- 
mixing with a scoop if reasonable care 
is used. Self-feeders are filled about once 
each week but the feeders should be 
checked frequently. 

Trough space required for self-feeding 
is about one-fifth of that needed for daily 
hand-feeding. This is because cattle eat 
at different times when the salt and meal 
mixture is kept available, instead of all 
eating at feeding time, as is the case 
when daily feeding is the practice. Deep, 
open feed bunks may be used in areas 
where rainfall is small. Loss or damage 
to the feed by wind, snow, or rain is 
eliminated by using a roofed, water- 
tight feed bunk with solid sides and back. 
Rain or snow on the mixture will cause 
a small amount of loss but the mixture 
usually forms a light crust on top and 
damage is not extensive except with 
heavy rains. Blowing is the main loss in 
western areas. This is prevented if the 
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solid back of the feeder is turned toward 
the prevailing winds. Feeders may be 
mounted on wheels or runners and pulled 
by a saddle horse or pick-up truck to 
secure uniform grazing. 

Feeders are usually located near wa- 
tering places because the high salt intake 
requires frequent watering. But they 
should be located several hundred feed 
away because souring and spoiling of 
the water occurs when the cattle carry 
much of the mixture on their mouths to 
the water trough. 

Most experiment station tests with the 
mixtures have been with steers. The re- 
sults of these experiments indicate that 
no damage has occurred when the steers 
were started on the salt gradually and 
when plenty of palatable dry forage and 
water was available. Gains of self-fed 
steers have been about the same as steers 
which were hand-fed equal amounts of 
meal or cake. One experiment station re- 
ported that apparently the high intake of 
salt increased cellulose or fiber digestion. 
Other experiment stations have not con- 
firmed such an advantage. Some feeders 
have feared that use of the mixtures 
would adversely affect later gains in the 
feedlot. In a test at the Woodward Sta- 
tion later gains of steers in the drylot 
were fully as high as those of steers 
which had been previously hand-fed equal 
amounts of meal or cake. 

A few cattlemen believe they obtain 
better results with the meal and salt 
mixtures than with hand-feeding. How- 
ever, the majority of cattlemen who have 
used the mixtures feel that hand-feeding 
produces equal or slightly better gains 
but that labor saved by self-feeding the 
mixture justifies use of the practice. 

Cattlemen have successfully fed the 
mixtures to breeding cows but some feel 
there may be danger in feeding this 
much salt to breeding cows for extended 
periods. Apparently damage does not oc- 
cur if plenty of palatable dry grass or 
roughage and water is available. The 
Texas Experiment Station wintered a 
group of breeding cows on unpalatable 
dry winter forage and a mixture of cot- 
tonseed meal and salt. These cows con- 
sumed an average of .95 pounds of salt, 
per head daily, and at times the salt con- 
sumption was as high as 1.47 pounds, 
daily. Periodic scouring was observed in 
about one-third of the cows and one cow 
died. In a later experiment cows con- 
sumed an average of over two pounds of 
salt, per head daily, when palatable 
roughage was fed and no damage was 
noted. The station concluded that scour- 
ing and death may be caused by use of 
the high rate of salt feeding unless cat- 
tle eat enough dry grass or forage and 
have abundant water available. 

Many sheep raisers in the Southwest 
have used the practice of self-feeding 
meal and salt mixtures to sheep with ap- 
parent success. Little experimental work 
has been done at the experiment stations 
using the mixtures for sheep. Dr. I. B. 
Boughton, dean of the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine at Texas A. & M. College, 
opposes extensive use of the practice in 
providing supplemental feed for sheep 
on short, dry ranges. He said, ‘“Observa- 
tions over a period of years convinced 
me very definitely that trouble could be 
expected sometime after the 30- to 45-day 
period if the animals were in pastures 
which were extremely short and dry. In 
other words, if there was little, if any- 
thing, available in the way of grazing, 
the animals consume considerable 
amounts of the mixture and sooner or 
later show definite signs of chronic salt 
poisoning.” 
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Cotton Price Ceilings: 


SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 


| THERE WERE NOT such a unanimity of opinion in 


the cotton industry that the cotton price control order 
announced March 3 is unworkable, the! confident and un- 
relenting stand taken by Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle 
might merit an attitude of watch-and wait, with perhaps a 
reasonable chance that the order would prove successful. 

Those who saw Mr. DiSalle in action at the March 8 hear- 
ing in Washington, when sometimes bitter attacks by Watch- 
dog Committee members bounced off his rugged frame like 
iS bullets hitting a Patton tank, were not convinced by his 
thin arguments for the order; but they couldn't help but be 
impressed by his self-assurance and ability to stand up under 
withering fire. He bent not an inch before the hurricane winds 
that sought to sweep him off his feet. i 

But Mr. DiSaile’s great confidence in his own judgment 
falls far short of assuring the cotton trade that the order of 
March 3 is anything but another in the long list of blunders 
that seem to sprout like mushrooms in the fertile soil of 
Washington. 

Now the Office of Price Stabilization may be in possession 
of information about our cotton marketing system that for 
more than a hundred years has escaped the notice of those 
who make that system work, but it is inconceivable that this 
agency knows more about the complexities of cotton mar 
keting than those who have made it their life’s work. Consider, 
too, when pondering the possible implications of the control 
order, that Mr. DiSalle ran counter to the recommendations 
of the trade and the Department of Agriculture which sug- 
gested a formula that would have permitted normal marketing 
of the crop and, at the same time, effectively stabilized prices 

Following the March 8 hearing, cotton’s forces and their 
friends in Congress withdrew, so to speak, to regroup for 
later attacks on the ceiling order. Right now it looks like we 
may have to wait until the present price control law expires 
June 30 before any change can be made. Senate and House 
leaders, in fact, have already prepared bills aimed at forcing 
the price ceiling off raw cotton 

Meanwhile, however, there is the question of how farmers 
have reacted to the controi order. Some feel that many growers 
fearing a drop in price to the loan level after harvesting 
of the 1951 crop begins, will revise planting plans to such an 
extent that we shall have no hope of producing the 16 million 
bales the government has requested. 

But will they? Farmers have invested a great deal of time 


getting land ready for planting, and money has been spent 
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for fertilizer, insecticides and production equipment. Many 
feel now it is too late to turn back, that they must proceed 
with original plans and plant cotton on lands ready for it. 
In discussing this problem with a Rio Grande Valley farm 
leader this week, we were told that the price ceiling order, 
while it is a frightening specter, is not interfering with farmers’ 
intentions to plant in the Valley. 

Those outside the trade who have have been inclined to 
criticise the cotton industry for its stand on the order should 
realize that the National €otton Council, which has been 
active in the matter and represents all branches of the indus- 
try, has not asked for higher prices for cotton, but has sought 
only to persuade OPS officials to aim for stabilization in a 
manner that would achieve its goal and, at the same time, not 
result in a chaotic condition when the new crop begins to 
move and thus force prices down to a ruinous level. 


* 


Vigratory Farm Labor: 


“SUBSIDY” BY COMPULSION 


F THE MANY TRENDS toward socialism, one of which 

has reared its head in the cotton price control order, 
there is none perhaps more striking than a proposed Labor 
Department-sponsored bill which would force a subsidy on 
the U.S. farmer and require the taxpayers to foot the bill. 

This has to do with the move in Congress to pass new 
legislation relating to the recruitment of foreign labor, espe- 
cially from Mexico, to aid in producing and harvesting our 
1951 crops. The Poage Bill, H.R. 3048, would require the 
cotton farmer, for example, to pay for a foreign worker's 
transportation to and from reception centers set up along 
the Mexican border. Bear in mind that cotton farmers have 
not asked that somebody else pay this bill; they are willing 
to take care of that expense themselves. 

But look at what the Labor Department would do. It would 
pay the foreign worker's transportation from the border, back 
co the border, and from point to point within the U.S. Not 
only that, it would pay the transportation bill of U.S. migra- 
tory labor. 

In other words, Government is trying to cram an unwanted 
subsidy down the U.S. farmer's throat at the taxpayer's ex- 
pense. If such a bill passed in Congress it would amount to 
nothing more nor less than an additional piece of socialistic 
legislation. 

Those who want none of that kind of legislation would 
do well to write their Senators and Congressmen and urge 


them to support the Poage bill—H.R. 3048. 
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NEW BAGGING BALE 
NES STORAGE WACE 


RIVERSIDE BALE 


30% SMALLER 


Riverside Mill’s new bagging bale is 30% smaller 
than the former bale. This is a tremendous saving in 
storage space for you. It means, too, that these bales 
can be easily and QUICKLY handled. 


é SY- ws Open — Cilicia / folding 


Just twist the buckles and your bale flips open! 
And this new packing method also gives you 
continuous unfolding; remove one and another 
lies in place, ready to be removed. 


Too, you get highly improved bagging in the 

new Riverside bales. Tests of its strength are 

made daily to insure its uniform quality. It’s 

Prompt ;,, ore from convenient made right, priced right... for economy! 

Riverside Mill's strong, open weave Jute bag- 

warehouse stocks. Write or call us or ; 

ging, 2 full pounds to the yard, gives you 
our nearen ageN. more for your money! 


Write. wre of 
phone today 


The new bale saves time and labor 


Smaller size of new bale saves up to 
Less men move more bales in less time 


30% in warehouse storage space 


RIVERSIDE MILL 


7 NULCLUNY PW e) 40) 11/,\ 
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ABOVE—Releasing boll weevils on a 
caged cotton plant which has been treat- 
ed with a newly developed insecticide. 
Che weevil mortality is recorded dail 
for a period of five days to determine 
the toxicity of the compound. 


y, on 


| 


Researchers Seek Improved Methods of 


Killing Cotton Insects in the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station’s 


control recommenda- 
states are based 
actual farm- 
the Belt in 


insect 
cotton 
results and 
level results obtained over 
1950 and prior years. 
What the cotton grower accomplishes 
this year with the 1951 recommendations 
will be due largely to the fine work of 
entomologists, chemists who have given 
us the new insecticides with great kill- 
ing power, agricultural engineers who 
have developed new and improved equip- 
ment for applying the poisons, and many 
others who, in their own particular field, 
have made important contributions to 
our highly developed insect control tech- 
nique. 
One 


research 


of the Belt’s key centers of cotton 


BELOW, 
which have been sprayed. 
not be 


washed off the plants by rains. BELOW, 


insect control research is at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Col- 
lege Station. Dr. H. G. Johnston, head of 
the Department of Entomology at Texas 
A. & M., Dr. J. C. Gaines, professor of 
entomology, and their staff are carrying 
out a basi arch program in one of 
the country newest and best equipped 
insect control laboratories. 
The purpose of research in 
partment of ang oad conce 
ton insects, Dr. Gaines say s to for- 
mulate an economical program for the 
use and benefit of cotton planters of this 
state. The control program is based on 
results of experiments conducted at v 
rious locations over a period of yea 
During World War II and since 


the De- 
ning cot- 


its 


Left—Apparatus suitable for applying simulated rain to cotton plants 
These tests are made to develop an emulsion which will 


Right—Spraying tower used to apply 


known dosages of poisons to a cotton plant either in the field or laboratory to 


evaluate new cotton pest insecticides, 


Experiments such as these are adding to our 


knowledge of how to control insects more effectively and more economically. 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Photos. 














termination, many new compounds have 
been developed as well as methods for 
their application. As is well known, some 
of these new insecticides have proven to 
be highly effective for the control of 
cotton pests. Chemical laboratories are 
continuing to develop new insecticides at 
a rapid rate, some of which are very 
promising in insect control, but unfor- 
tunately are dangerous to humans. These 
new materials are tested thoroughly be- 
fore they are recommended for general 
use. 

The new research laboratory at Col- 
lege Station is operated in cooperation 
with USDA’s Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Here basic research 
is conducted on the biology and control 
of all cotton insects. 

“The newly erected laboratory,” says 
Dr. Gaines, “has made it possible to 
greatly expand our basic research pro- 
gram. Insect cultures are maintained at 
all times for biological study and as test 
animals. The laboratory is equipped with 
the latest devices necessary to good re- 
search, such as dusting and spraying 
machines, injection apparatus, control- 
led temperature and humidity cabinets, 
scales, cages, etc. These apparatus facili- 
tate the study of insecticides and the 
action on the insect. Hundreds of new 
compounds have been tested in the lab- 
oratory and constantly more are being 
tested in order to evaluate their action 
previous to being used in field tests. 

“Those compounds which show promise 
when tested in the laboratory are subse- 
quently placed in field tests at the sev- 
eral field stations located throughout the 
state. 

“These field stations are operated by 
personnel of the Department of Ento- 
mology and the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine and are located at 
Lubbock, Waco, Harlingen, Brownsville, 
Ysleta and College Station. Various con- 
trol programs are enacted at these field 
stations each year in an effort to deter- 
mine the most effective insecticides to- 
gether with a method of application best 
suited to a particular area of the state. 

“New materials are first used in small 
replicated field plats to obtain close com- 
parisons with the tried materials. Later 
they are tested in large fields of cotton 
where tractors and airplanes are used in 
their application. The results of these 
tests are indicative of the most profitable 
material and methods of application in 
any given area. 

“Results of six experiments using small 
replicated plats, one-tenth acre, conducted 
at College Station during 1950 indicate 
the effectiveness of a number of insecti- 
cides. The average gains over the check 
plats averaged 110 pounds seed cotton 
per acre for each application of the most 
effective insecticides, 20 percent toxa- 
phene dust, 3-5-40 or toxaphene-DDT 
spray. 

“Results from four large scale tests 
ranging in size from one to 40 acres 
indicate that sprays applied either with 
a tractor or an airplane are effective for 
cotton insect control. The results from 
these large plat tests are equally as good 
as the small plats. In the large tests six 
to 12 applications were required and aver- 
age net gains over the untreated checks 
ranged from 775 to 1223 pounds per acre, 
a net profit ranging from $88 to $133 
per acre.” 

Dr. Gaines says that on fertile cotton 
lands where heavy infestations of both 
weevils and bollworms usually occur, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Fhotos 


ABOVE—This is a weird-looking apparatus, but it has an important place in the 
insect control research program at Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
machine shown is used to evaluate sprays for insect control in the laboratory. The 
plants are revolved at a speed of four and a half miles per hour through the spray. 
This gives the same coverage of spray on the plants as a tractor sprayer traveling 
through cotton in the field. BELOW—Here is another laboratory sprayer which is 
taken into the field to spray small experimental plats for close comparison of insecti- 
cides. The hand-operated machine applies sprays at 60 pounds pressure and delivers 
about seven gallons of spray per acre. The results were comparable to those obtained 
from a tractor-operated sprayer. 
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ational Ginners’ Meeting 
raws Large Attendance 


@ All officers are reelected at Memphis meeting March 15-16 as 
ginners consider many problems facing cotton industry’s production 


efforts this year. 


HE 1951 annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Cotton Ginners Association was 
opened at 10 a.m. March 15 at the Pea- 
body Hotel in Memphis by President W. 
O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, Texas, with an 
unusually large attendance. 

Mr. Fortenberry confined his opening 
remarks to brief comments about the 
importance of the ginners’ role in the 
nation’s economy—especially in helping 
to meet the requested 16-million-bale cot- 
ton goal. He stated, however, that Price 
Stabilizer DiSalle’s ceiling price on raw 
cotton was likely to be a crippling blow 
to the possibility of meeting this goal. 


e Braidech Suggests Three Cures for 
Gin Fires—First guest speaker on the 
program was Matthew M. Braidech, di- 
rector of research, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Braidech told the ginners that as a re- 
sult of an impartial survey which he had 
made in gins across the Cotton Belt, he 
would suggest three broad cures for the 
heavy loss each year to fires: first, a 
thorough educational and training pro- 
gram for gin personnel so they would 
know what to do about a gin fire before 
it occurred; second, continuous good 
housekeeping from one end of the plant 
to the other; and third, cooperation with 
interested factors such as underwriters, 
engineers, fire prevention machinery 
firms, etc., through association commit- 
tees. 


e Ginners Urged to Conserve Bale Ties 
by Johnson — Dr. Burt Johnson, cotton 
technologist, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, next discussed the bale tie 
situation. He said that plans now call 
for the production of 18 million bale ties 

16 million for lint cotton and 1.7 mil- 
lion for linters, with 300,000 extra for a 
safety margin. This program, he said, 
will probably require some bale tie im- 
portation. He urged ginners to save and 
conserve any old ties now on hand. 

Much research is being done now on 
the problem of a satisfactory coating 
for bale ties, Dr. Johnson reported. This 
work runs from highly specialized chem- 
ical research to the possibility of using 
some of the cheap by-products of the 
steel mills themselves to treat the ties. 
The Southwestern Research Institute at 
San Antonio, which is working on the 
problem now, reports good progress on 
a bale tie which will not rust, is strong 
enough and will generally satisfy all 
demands made on it. 


e Bennett Reveals Developments in 
Ginning Research—Charles A. Bennett, 
regional engineer, U. S. Cotton Ginning 
Investigations, Stoneville, Miss., discuss- 
ed informally some of the new develop- 
ments under study at the ginning labora- 
tory. Among these were rock and trash 
disposal units, personnel safety guards, 
improved gin feeder methods for the 90- 
saw gins, storage and seed handling prob- 
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lems, incineration and over-drying and 
cleaning problems. 


e Gerdes Discusses Fiber Damage — F. 
L. Gerdes, in charge, Stoneville Labora- 
tory, Stoneville, had as the title of his 
talk “Causes of Fiber Damage in Gin 
Plants.” Mr. Gerdes said that possibly 
too much stress is being placed on gin 
damage these days—that we should stop 
to consider and give credit to the ginner 
for the good job he is doing with in- 
creased problems of cleaning, drying, 
etc. He then went on to discuss briefly 
some of the more important causes of 
damage at the gin as well as the causes 
‘and the ever present problem of neps. 
Mr. Gerdes ended by saying that more 
emphasis than ever is being placed on 
fiber and spinning tests at the gin lab- 
oratories. 


@ Two Addresses Slated for Second Day 
—This publication went to press prior to 
the second day’s session of the national 
ginners’ meeting, on which two addresses 
were scheduled. The first, by Read P. 
Dunn, Jr., director of foreign trade, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Washington, D. C., 
was to be on the subject of “Price 
Freeze Orders and Other Regulations Af- 
fecting the Industry.” The second was 
to be given by John H. Todd, Washing- 
ton representative, National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association, 
who was to discuss wage-hour regula- 
tions. 

Just prior to adjournment the various 
committees were to submit their respec- 
tive reports to the delegates. 


e All Officers Reelected — All officers 
were re-elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, 
Texas, president; J. F. McLaurin, Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., first vice-president; 
Walter Craft, Carlsbad, N. M., second 
vice - president; A. G. Swint, Orchard 
Hill, Ga., third vice-president; Horace 
Hayden, Oklahoma City, Okla., executive 
vice-president; and Carl Trice Williams, 
Jackson, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


Boll Weevils in Colombia 

A serious boll weevil infestation has 
been reported in the northern part of 
Colombia near the city of Cartagena. The 
present known area of infestation, first 
ever reported in Colombia, is about 50 
miles from the important Sinu Valley 
cotton region. 


Harper on Cattle Feeding 


Garlon A. Harper discussed cattle 
feeding at a Livestock Clinic at Emory, 
Texas, March 8, sponsored by the Rains 
County Vocational School] and Extension 
Service. Mr. Harper is assistant in nu- 
trition for the NCPA’s Educational Serv- 
ice in the Dallas office. 
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Mrs. Geo. W. Covington 
Passes March 15 


Mrs. Geo. W. Covington, 77, wife of 
the late president of the Mississippi Cot- 
tonseed Products Company, passed away 
at Hazlehurst, Miss., March 15. She had 
been in ill health for several years. Fu- 
neral services were held at Hazlehurst 
March 17. Her husband, who died May 
25, 1948, was a past president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion and for many years was an out- 
standing leader in the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry. 

Mrs. Covington is survived by three 
children, H. E. Covington of Jackson, 
president of the Mississippi Cottonseed 
Products Company; G. E. Covington of 
Magnolia, Miss., vice-president of the 
company and manager of its Magnolia 
mill; and Mrs. Susan C. Wilson of Hazle- 
hurst. Five grandchildren also survive. 
They are John E. Covington, Jackson, 
Miss.; Mrs. J. C. Branton, Greenville, 
Miss.; Nancy Jean Covington, Magnolia; 
Aston Covington, Greenwood, Miss.; and 
Joan Wilson, Hazlehurst. 


USDA Urges Conservation 
Of Burlap, Cotton Bags 


Conservation and maximum re-use of 
burlap and cotton bags and other prod- 
ucts made from these materials, to help 
offset an expected tight supply situation, 
is being urged by USDA. 

The Office of Materials and Facilities 
in USDA’s Production and Marketing 
Administration, which maintains a check 
on facilities needed for maximum food 
and fiber production, reports that sup- 
plies of burlap and cotton for these uses 
are likely to be increasingly tight. On the 
basis of experience in World War II, 
demand for burlap and cotton can be ex- 
pected to increase substantially during 
the present defense emergency. At the 
same time, current outlook is for greater 
difficulties in getting burlap from abroad, 
and this will put greater pressure on 
available cotton supplies to meet all de- 
fense requirements. 


Gold Coast Copra 


es 
Prices Increase 

Producer prices of palm kernels and 
copra in the Gold Coast were increased 
as of Jan. 1, according to an announce- 
ment of the Agricultural Produce Mar- 
keting Board. 

In addition, the board will pay a bonus 
to licensed buying agents for all parcels 
of palm kernels offered for export when 
the admixture content of faulty kernels 
is five percent or less. The allowable ad- 
mixture is 10 percent at present, but 
it is expected to be reduced to five per- 
cent in about a year’s time. 





Tennessee Ginners to 


Meet May 4 


Members of the Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association will hold their 
annual meeting on May 4 at Jack- 
son, Tenn., W. T. Pigott, Milan, 
recording secretary-treasurer, has 
announced. 

The New Southern Hotel will be 
headquarters for the meeting. 
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LINT CLEANING BY AIR 
NO MOVING PARTS NO EXTRA SUPERVISION 
NO LINT LOSS NO NEPS NO EXCAVATION 





The Super-Jet Cleaner is new and different. Its capacity for separating trash from lint is surpris- 
ing. It does not produce neps or break the fibers or impair the smoothness of the sample. It has no 
moving parts, so there are no expensive saws, grids or bearings to replace. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Thom ow Washington Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


and DON LERCH 


Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Farm Price Controls Biggest Con- 
gressional Issue — The tangled line of 
Washington thinking on farm price con- 
trols is due to snarl Congress in perhaps 
the most bitter battle of this session. 
Events of the first two and a half months 
of the present session point to a climax 
of the price struggle late this spring. 
The issue is clear-cut and already 
drawn by preliminary skirmishes. It is: 
What changes, if any, should be made in 
the Defense Production Act provision 
regarding farm price ceilings? The bat- 
tle probably will extend right down to 
the June 30 deadline for renewal of the 


Act. 

The Administration is split wide open 
on the farm ceiling issue, and so are the 
general farm organizations. President 
Truman, on the eve of 1952 elections, 
will attempt to compromise the strong 
views, but opposing objectives, of labor 
and agriculture. The election outcome 
could hinge on success or failure of his 
efforts to satisfy both groups. 

Labor is demanding not only that liv- 
ing costs be fixed, but also that it be 
given power to do the fixing. It wants to 
retain and expand the economic advan- 
tage it has gained through use of strong- 
arm methods. It expects and demands, 
as a political pay-off, that the Adminis- 
tration grant labor special favors. Labor 
leaders have frankly said they place their 
own interests above those of the nation 
arming for defense of the free world. 


e Farm-Bloc Power to Be Tested—The 
battle over farm ceiling provisions in 
the Defense Production Act is due to 
bring out some of the old _political- 
economic alliances and to turn up some 
new ones. It will provide a new and vital 
test of power of the so-called Farm Bloc 
in Congress. 

The price stabilizer, in off-the-record 
conferences with farm leaders, has said 
he will ask for legislation to “freeze” 
parity at Jan. 15 levels. Johnston told 
them he “understands” that Secretary 
Brannan will support that view. Sources 
close to Brannan say Johnston is mis- 
taken. 

Johnston’s proposal would mean farm 
ceilings could be fixed at parity on Jan. 
15, even though risitig costs might make 
that unprofitable for farmers. If, how- 
ever, that should happen he would be 
prepared to offer farmers direct subsidy 
payments to keep them in production. 
Before he could do either he would have 
to get Congress to change the law. That, 
at present, is a very big “IF.” 


e Brannan’s Role Unhappy One—Bran- 
nan is in a tough spot. Attempting to 

make a come-back in the esteem of farm 
leaders, he has been risking the dis- 
pleasure of some of the new defense 
agencies by strongly supporting farm 
laws which he sought, less than a year 
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ago, to repeal in favor of his own farm 
plan. He has gained farm respect, but 
he may also have jeopardized his con- 
tinued tenure as a Cabinet member. 

Price Stabilization Chief DiSalle and 
Brannan likewise are at sharp odds over 
farm price control. They clashed over 
cotton ceilings and also on the question 
of controlling livestock prices. Brannan 
takes the position that he can make only 
recommendations; that responsibility for 
decisions must rest with DiSalle and 
other defense agency heads. 

One of the queer twists of the whole 
thing is that the Farmers Union appears 
to have sat down between two chairs. 
The Union is strongly pro-labor and at 
the same time is intensely loyal to Bran- 
nan. In the past that has not been a 
difficult feat, but it would now take a 
contortionist to accomplish it. Brannan’s 
position, for the moment at least, ap- 
pears to be more nearly in line with the 
Grange and Farm Bureau than that of 
the Union. 


e The Cotton Price Ceiling Issue—The 
price battle showdown isn’t likely to 
come on the cotton ceiling issue, despite 
the heat which it has created. That is 
the view of responsible farm leaders who, 
while generally sympathizing with the 
predicament of cotton, are unwilling to 
make that the primary issue. 

Southern Farm Bloc congressmen, bit- 
terly resentful of the ceiling, have pub- 
licly declared they will attempt to undo 
the ceiling. They are willing to make a 
test case of it and DiSalle has said he 
will accept the challenge. Odds now are 
that he would win. 

Regardless of the merits of cotton’s 
case, it is regarded by most farm leaders 


as not the most favorable ground upon 
which to challenge DiSalle. There are 
several apparently sound reasons for 
that. One farm leader summed it up 
this way: 

“The cotton boys could have made a 
strong case had they confined their argu- 
ments strictly to the workability of con- 
trols on cotton. But, they let DiSalle 
make a price issue of it. The public 
thinks cotton is making a greedy grab 
for unlimited prices. 

“The public has been led to think that 
farmers regard parity as fair. So when 
cotton comes along and objects to ceilings 
at 125 percent of parity, the public is 
resentful, not only of cotton, but all 
farmers. If we backed that as the deci- 
sive issue we'd have two strikes on us 
to start with.” 


e DiSalle in Strong Position—The odds 
are that if DiSalle and cotton supporters 
battle to a showdown, DiSalle will win. 
Keep in mind, Washington battles are 
seldom won or lost strictly on merits of 
the case, but upon a line-up of political 
strength and economic interests. On both 
counts the odds are against cotton. 

A united Farm Bloc on a strictly farm 
issue can, as a rule, get pretty much 
what it wants from C ongress. It is doubt- 
ful if the Farm Bloc in Congress will be 
united on cotton. The Southern segments 
of the Bloc, while perhaps the most vocal 
and pretty well united, cannot win on 
important issues without the votes of 
farm -minded congressmen from. other 
parts of the country. 

Neither is the cotton battle a strictly 
farm issue. City congressmen usually go 
along with their farm brethren when 
their own fat isn’t in the fire. But, on 
the cotton issue, city congressmen will 
pretty well unite against the Southern 
segment of the Farm Bloc. 

The general farm organizations show 
no inclination to gamble everything on 
cotton. All the major farm groups are 
controlled by interests which are not 
cotton-minded. Less than 10 percent of 
Grange membership consists of cotton 
growers. While there is a greater per- 
centage in the Farm Bureau, its policies 
are made by farmers in other parts of 
the country. The same is true of the 
Farmers Union. 

e Cautious Confidence—There is a feel- 
ing here that the defense control pro- 
gram has reached a crisis, and possibly 
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Exhibits at Texas Ginners’ Convention 


There will be 50,000 feet of floor space devoted to exhibits at the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Building, State Fair of Texas grounds, 

This convention with exhibits is unique in that it is the only affair of its 
kind held anywhere in the world. Ginners and oil mill operators come to the 
convention and exhibits not only from Texas but also from many other cotton 
The overall attendence last year was more than 

can personally contact more ginners at this convention in 
traveling many, many weeks. It 
opportunity for the ginners and supply people to get together. 
show is under the direction of the Gin Machinery and Supply 
a non-profit organization which has charge of all exhibits and provides the 
entertainment for the ginners’ convention. 

At this writing there remain a very few unsold exhibit spaces 
space 
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There has been, recently, 
a noticable easing in the sense of des- 
perate urgency which prevailed imme- 
diately after outbreak of fighting in 
Korea, then again after Chinese inter- 
vention 

The belief now 
upsets the applecart, 
our defenses without 
on a full wartime 
for civilian use may not need to be cut 
back as much or as soon as had been 
feared. Hope is growing that war with 
Russia can at least be delayed, possibly 
avoided, 

The feeling 
able to get along 
for awhile at least, 
pected. Signs of a change in attitude 
include: An easing of controls over 
“critical” materials; discontinuation of 
stockpiling of lead, zinc and copper; a 
policy of appeasement toward labor, in- 
dustry and agriculture leaders who re- 
sist strong government controls. 

It is an open secret that government 
officials were badly frightened by events 
in Korea. They feared an almost imme- 
diate outbreak of World War III. Mili- 
tary men said privately we would have 
less than an even chance of winning. 
Some of that fear now is wearing off 
and a measure of cautious confidence is 
returning. 


a turning point. 


is that, unless Russia 
we can build up 
putting the U.S. 
footing. Production 


here is that we 
with fewer 
than had been ex- 


may be 
controls, 


e Farm Prices Show Signs of Receding 

Washington some signs of an at 
least moderate farm price “readjust- 
ment” if the international situation con- 
tinues to improve. This is regarded as 
a normal reaction from the rapid rise 
in farm prices since last summer. 

Price reaction appears to have 
already. Peak prices reached in 


sees 


set in 
mid- 


February have been followed by weaker 
markets, especially for grains and hogs. 
Wheat, for example, dropped 18 cents 
per bushel in the last half of February. 

With the flush production season just 
ahead, farm economists look for lower 
prices for hogs, beef, milk, butter, eggs 
and chickens. Fresh vegetables will be 
in more plentiful supply. Fear of short- 
ages now is disappearing. 

A price squeeze on farmers, even with- 
out the assistance of OPS, is a possibil- 
ity. Farm prices backing away from 
possible ceilings, while production costs 
go up, could have farmers in real trou- 
ble. Labor costs this year will be up 
about 10 percent and supplies about the 
same percentage higher. The situation 
could be aggravated by shortages of 
both labor and supplies. 

Brannan is shaking up USDA to help 
farmers combat shortages. Recently he 
named Alfred Barnes, South Dakota im- 
plement dealer, to his staff to “expedite” 
farm machinery manufacture. Jonathan 
Garst of California was added to the 
staff to put pressure on for more ferti- 
lizer and pe aa Farm leaders have 
been critical of USDA inactivity in both 
tields. 


Industrial Oils Industry 
Advisory Group Named 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has announced the membership 
of the Industrial Oils Industry Advisory 
Committee, which will consult with the 
department on special problems arising 
from the defense program. 

The committee, made up of represen- 
tatives of all segments of the industry, 


will be under the chairmanship of George 
L. Prichard, director of the Fats and 
Oils Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Lawrence A. 
Grogan of the Fats and Oils Branch will 
serve as vice-chairman of the committee. 

Industrial oils to be considered by this 
committee include castor, tung, oiticia, 
linseed, tall, fish, fatty acids, industrial 
soybean oil, sperm, perilla and cashew 
shell nut oil. The committee will advise 
on problems of production, processing, 
and marketing; requirements for mate- 
rials and facilities to enable the industry 
to meet domestic and defense needs; and 
on any necessary orders associated with 
the defense emergency. 

Industry members named to the com- 
mittee by the Secretary, and the com- 
panies they represent, are: 

Leon Falk, Jr., chairman of the board, Falk 
and Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R Beyer, sales man- 
ager, soybean, coconut and castor oils, Spencer 
Kellogg and Sons, Buffalo, N. Y.; John H. Gillen, 
director, Linseed Oil Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank Hass, vice- 
president, Werner G. Smith Division, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. C. Dab- 
ney, president, Devoe and Raynolds Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; I. M. Colbeth, president, Baker Castor Oil 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Benjamin M. Belcher, vice- 
president, Benjamin Moore and Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Tom A. Barber, general sales ee J. 
Howard Smith, Inc., Port Monmouth, AS & A 
Hoffmann, Jr., vice-president, -sar ethno Varnish 
and Insulator Co., Irvington, N. J.; Dr. P. J 
Clarke, director of purchases, Rohm and Haas, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John W. Nestor, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, Del. ; F. 
Brown, manager, Chemical Sales Division, 
Industries, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. F. Lenz, sales 
manager, Chemical Division, Armour and Co., 
Chicago, Uil.; M. L. Lampe, general purchasing 
agent, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; How- 
ard M fav vice-president, Hardesty Chemical 
Co., New York, N. ; Stanley Goranflo, general 
manager, Wilson-Martin Co. Division of Wilson 
and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and George Prifold, 
Pabco Products, Washington, D. C 


Emery 
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SERVING THE GINNERS OF 


WEST TEXAS wo NEW MEXICO 


With a Complete Line of Gin Repair Parts, 
Supplies, Equipment, and Sheet Metal Works 


Prompt Friendly Service 


BIGHAM GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


and 
ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 


Manufacturers of All-Metal Bootless Type Traveling and Stationary Telescopes 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


BOX 1438 
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Cotton Does Tri 


for th 


te. research scientist, using new skills and 
intricate new equipment, is making cotton do 
all sorts of amazing tricks. 
His research is making cotton fabrics that 
that resist heat, 
that have the 


brilliant luster demanded by expensive fashions 


will stay dry in the rain... 


wrinkling and shrinkage 


. that have the strength for heavy duty use. 
The scientist and King Cotton are working to- 
gether to adapt nature’s nearly perfect fiber to 
steadily widening usage. 

Many fields of research — both government 
and privately sponsored — have been explored 
in an effort to make better cotton products and 
find. new uses for cotton. In the laboratory, the 


tON a 
ot ML) 





Scientist 


emphasis is on analyzing and studying the cot- 
P yzing ying 


ton fiber itself. Next comes research in process- 
ing the fiber to obtain improved yarns and 
fabrics. Then, marketing experts take over to 
complement the scientist's role. 

Success of this research depends on two 
factors — a periodic critical review by qualified 
research authorities, and the dissemination of 
all information to the industry so that theoreti- 
cal findings may be given practical application. 
To serve these ends, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, as spokesman for the entire industry, an- 
nually conducts its Cotton Research Clinic, an 
important part of an overall program designed 
to help cotton and the 13 million people who 
depend on it for a livelihood. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON ATLANTA e MEMPHIS ° BOSTON 


On3 e° 
feo * LOS ANGELES ° NEW ORLEANS 2 NEW YORK 
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W. B. COBERLY DIES MARCH 4 


HE COTTONSEED crushing and 
T cotton ginning industries lost one 

of their stalwart leaders March 4 
when W. B. Coberly, Sr., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., vice-president and general man- 
ager of the California Cotton Oil Cor- 
poration, died suddenly of a heart attack 
while on a business trip to Bakersfield, 
in the San Joaquin Valley. He was 67. 

Mr. Coberly was in Bakersfield with 
Mrs. Coberly to attend to business af- 
fairs in connection with the California 
Cotton Oil Corporation and Coberly-West 
Company. The latter concern was having 
its annual get-together. Mr. Coberly and 
his wife were in the hallway of their 
hotel, returning to their rooms, when he 
complained of feeling weak. He collapsed 
suddenly and died a few minutes later. 

Funeral services were held March 7 
at the First Congregational Church of 
Los sont He is survived by his wife; 
two sons, B. Coberly, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and pa Be general manager of 
the California Cotton Oil Corporation, 
and C. W. Coberly; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Allan Hoover. 

William Bayley Coberly, Sr., was born 
Nov. 9, 1883 in Denver, Colo., the soh 
of David and Florence Bayley Coberly. 
He attended Throop Institute, now the 
California Institute of Technology, for 
one year and thereafter attended the 
Orange County Business College at Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Mr. Coberly became 
and was manager of a cattle ranch in 
southern Arizona from 1904 until 1916. 
For the next two years he was identified 
with a tuna canning venture in Mexico 
and in 1918 became managing partner 
of Vail & Coberly, with extensive live- 
stock feeding and farming operations in 

California’s Imperial Valley. He was 
ide ntified with this company until 1928. 

In 1919 Mr. Coberly grew cotton in 
the Imperial Valley and went into the 
cotton ginning business in 1922. He built 
an oil mill at Calipatria, Calif., in the 
Imperial Valley in 1925. This mill was 
consolidated with another Imperial Val- 
ley mill in 1928 and Mr. Coberly became 
manager of the consolidated enterprise. 
The Pacific Cottonseed Products Corpora- 
tion bought the concern in 1929, with Mr. 
Coberly being made manager of crop 
financing for this company and also the 
Mutua! Cotton Oil Company. These con- 
cerns operated a number of gins and 
cottonseed oil mills in California and 
Arizona. He was made general manager 
of the Pacific Cottonseed Products Cor- 
poration in 1930. 

In 1935 Mr. Coberly was made vice- 
president, general manager and a direc- 
tor of California Cotton Oil Corporation, 
successor to the Pacific Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Corporation. He was also president 
and general manager of the Pacific Nut 
Oil Company at Los Angeles at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Coberly served a number of years 
as director of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association and was its presi- 
dent in 1942-43. He became a director of 
the National Cotton Council at the time 
it was organized and served continuously 
as a director until his death. 

He was a director of Coberly-West 
Company, a concern affiliated with the 
California Cotton Oil Corporation and 


a cowboy in 1902 


28 


which is engaged extensively in the gin- 
ning and farming business in the south- 
ern part of the San Joaquin Valley. For 
many years and until the time of his 
death he was a director of the California 
Cotton Planting Seed Distributors. 


y ’ ry 


In W. B. Coberly we had a leader in 
the cottonseed crushing and ginning in- 
dustries whose great strength lay in an 
uncompromising conviction that govern- 
ment controls while they might appear 
necessary and desirable at first glance, 
in the long run could result only in fur- 
ther restrictions of American business 
and our free enterprise system. 

To say that he was narrow in this 
view would be to disparage one of the 
best minds in our industry; he was, 
rather, a man who could see through the 
deceptive gloss of government efforts to 

“benefit” agriculture and business, and 
who could, in a manner common to many 
of our best executives, wade through 
those supposed benefits that float on the 
surface of our economic stream of life 
and penetrate to the depths where lie 
the facts that are not easily detected by 
the casual observer of the trends and 
the currents that seem to lead us almost 
inescapably toward a state of initiative- 
killing government control. 

His was counsel that was readily avail- 
able for the benefit and guidance of his 
industry at all times; his loss to us is 
something that can be measured with 
fair accuracy, and to say his loss is a 
severe blow is to state only a fact that 
is well known to those who for many 
years have observed the sobering effects 
of his counsel in matters of great import 
~ crushing and ginning industries. 

xD. 


Mexican Cotton Export 
Embargo Ends March 1 


Restrictions on the exportation of Mex- 
ican cotton were removed on March 1. 
The resolution of Oct. 31, 1950, which 
resulted in a complete embargo on the ex- 
port of lint cotton, was enacted because 
of fear of a possible domestic shortage 
of raw cotton for the local textile mills. 

A subsequent decree on Nov. 13 ex- 
cluded cotton grown in the Mexicali 
area from the export ban. On Dec. 14, 
a meeting between members of the trade 
and government officials led to the estab- 
lishment of a cotton “pool.” This pool 
was to contain about 40,000 bales of cot- 
ton purchased by the government which 
would cover the estimated requirements 
of the industry. The government agreed 
to purchase this cotton at 48 cents per 
pound, which was about four or five cents 
below the prevailing price at that time. 
In addition, the government issued ex- 
port licenses for cotton based on the 
contributions to the pool. Merchants were 
permitted to export three bales for each 
bale purchased by the government. 

By the first part of Feburary the pool 
had increased to about 50,000 bales. The 
government, after deciding this supply 
was adequate for domestic consumption, 
announced that the embargo would be 
eliminated on March 1 and the pool would 
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be liquidated by selling to the local tex- 
tile industry. 

Exports of cotton during August 
through November 1950 were far in ex- 
cess of the corresponding period in 1949. 
With the elimination of the embargo, 
exports are expected to again become 
strong, reaching about 815,000 bales 
from the 1950-51 crop by the end of the 
season. 

The outlook for the 1951-52 cotton 
crop still remains problematical. The 
drought has been more severe than usual 
this year, leaving an inadequate supply 
of water for irrigation. A prolonged cold 
spell which occurred in northern Mexico 
in January, killing many host plants for 
cotton insects, should lessen the damage 
from pests during the coming season. 
The basic factor in the outlook, however, 
is the prevailing high prices during the 
past months which may cause Mexican 
farmers to plant more land to cotton. 
Reports from the various cotton grow- 
ing districts indicate that the area planted 
will be the maximum possible after basic 
food requirements have been met. Barring 
a serious continuation of the drought, 
production of cotton in Mexico should 
surpass that of 1950-51, which is now 
estimated at more than 1,110,000 bales. 


W. F. Bowld, Jr., to Marry 


The engagement of William Forrest 
Bowld, Jr., who is with the Chemical 
Pulp Division of the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co. at Memphis, and Myrtle Sloan Powell 
of Memphis has been announced by her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Walter Belvyn 
Powell. Mr. Bowld is the son of W. F. 
Bowld of Memphis and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. The sea ee 
is set for early in the summer 





Despite Cold— 


Weevil Survival 
Was Very High 

Out of 40 surface trash examina- 
tions, the Tallulah (La.) Labora- 
tory of USDA’s Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine recently 
found 2,420 live boll weevils and 
242 dead ones to the acre, Missis- 
sippi extension entomologists re- 
port. This was after the tempera- 
ture had dropped to minus 12 de- 
grees and minus 7 degrees F. 

The ice and snow with the cold 
weather acted as a blanket to pro- 
tect many of the weevils, the en- 
tomologists point out. Survival this 
year has only been exceeded four 
times in the past. 

Farmers are urged by the en- 
tomologists to buy part of their 
cotton insecticides as soon as pos- 
sible and have them ready when 
needed. The best insurance against 
weevil damage is a well planned 
poison program. 

Present indications are that the 
supply of poisons available in 1951 
will be critical. In case of heavy 
weevil infestation this year, the 
farmer with poison in his barn will 
be in the best shape. Any poisons 
not used can be carried over if 
they are stored properly. 
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* Rio Grande Valley Report 
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’o Texas Cotton Farmers Are 


Going Ahead With Planting... if 


@ Should the Valley get moisture, its farmers will plant as much 
cotton acreage as remaining time permits, but there’s still a long 
way to go to meet the million-acre goal set earlier in the season. 


HE COTTON PRICE CEILING and 
T its possible effect in freezing some 

farmers’ intentions to plant, in fear 
of a drop in price to or near parity, has 
focused attention on the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas where planting must be 
completed by law by March 31 

Reports from reliable sources in the 
Valley to this publication late this week 
indicate, first, that there is no freezing, 
to speak of, of intentions to plant. Rea- 
son is, farmers have a considerable in- 
vestment in land preparation, fertilizer 
and irrigation water they can retrieve 
only from cotton. Thus, farmers feel 
there can be no turning back now. The 
acreage will be planted. 

But there are “ifs” in the picture, 
which brings us to point number two. 
The freeze that penetrated the Valley 
cotton counties a few days ago wiped out 
completely some fields of growing cotton, 
severely damaged others, and caused less 
damage in others. Some fields were not 
damaged at all. In some fields, cotton 
that now appears to be undamaged will, 
it is said, die later, necessitating com- 
plete replanting. It had not been deter- 
mined as we went to press just how ex- 
tensive the damage was to cotton on an 
area-wide basis. 

Third point is this: Farmers with 
damaged fields face the problem of 
whether to replant, especially those with, 
say, two-thirds of a stand left. The deci- 
sion to replant hinges mainly on whether 
enough moisture is obtained to make it 
worth while. 

And that vital question of moisture 
brings up the fourth point. To begin 
with, the Valley had enough planting 
seed of good quality to plant approxi- 
mately a million acres, which was the 
acreage forecast earlier for the Valley. 
Next, if no moisture is obtained, for 
both dry-land and irrigated farming, suf- 
ficient planting seed is on hand to take 
care of some replanting of damaged 
fields and probably the remaining acre- 
age likely to be planted. 

But if moisture conditions improve be- 
fore March 31, the deadline for getting 
seed into the ground, then there will be 
a serious drain on the planting seed sup- 
ply that was not originally anticipated. 

Fifth, to this date (March 15) permits 
have been issued to plant a little more 
than 700,000 acres—which is some 300,- 
000 acres under intentions at the begin- 
ning of the season. But it should be re- 
membered that, while it is possible legal- 
ly to plant the 700,000 acres for which 
permits have already been issued, there 
is certainly no assurance now that all of 
that acreage will be planted. A continu- 
ing deficiency of moisture could keep 
much of the acreage out of cotton. 

Sixth, the implications of the March 3 
price freeze by OPS’s Michael DiSalle 
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is just now beginning to dawn on grow- 
ers. What do they fear? A rapid accumu- 
lation of cotton when harvest begins, 
with a — of growers ready and 
anxious to sell, but with a minimum of 
people ready or willing to buy. Farmers 
see a looming possibility that prices will 
drop to the floor, or parity level, with 
resulting drastic cuts in income from 
the crop. 

As elsewhere, experienced opinion in 
the Rio Grande Valley is that the DiSalle 
formula, adopted in the face of warnings 
from men with years of marketing ex- 
perience, won’t work—except to the det- 
riment of the grower and other segments 
of the industry. 

Meanwhile, only a fraction of the 
million-acre goal for the Valley has been 
planted; there simply hasn’t been enough 
moisture to get a crop out of the ground. 
But if the Valley gets water, in time, 
growers are expected to try for the mil- 
lion-acre figure. Opinion now is that the 
goal will not be met, by a considerable 
margin. However, it is thought by some 
that because of the farmer’s inability to 
plant, an extension of the planting dead- 
line beyond March 31 may be made. 

Growers are learning fast that you 
have much less than an even chance of 
beating unfavorable weather and a gov- 
ernment order that knocks your time- 
proven marketing system into a cocked 
hat. Put them together and you have a 
hazard that looks unbeatable. Yet, if the 
weather hazard disappears, Texas’ Rio 
Grande Valley farmers will plant as 
many acres to cotton as remaining time 
will permit—then wait and see what hap- 
pens to the price when the crop starts 
leaving the fields. 


“Feeding Practices” Praised 
Dr. A. F. Schalk of Ohio State Uni- 


tribute to the annual 
“Feeding Practices” published by the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion in a recent letter announcing his 
retirement as professor of preventive 
medicine, 

Writing to A. L. Ward, 
the Educational Service, he 

“T want to express my earnest appre- 
ciation of your fine cooperation these 
many years. Of course, I refer to your 
annual booklets on nutrition which you 
supplied for our senior veterinary stu- 
dents. They have been quite beneficial 
to me in my teaching and even more 
helpful to the students as ready refer- 
ence to a whole lot of nutrition know!l- 
edge, packaged in concentrated form. 

“IT would be very happy if you would 
continue this much appreciated favor 
and service to my institution through 
my successor, Dr. John H. Helwig.” 


versity paid a 


director of 
said: 
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Staley Adds Ray and Roehm 
To Managerial Staff 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., corn 
and soybean processor, has announced 
the creation of two top level executive 
positions. 

Paul R. Ray, formerly vice-president 
and milling division manager of Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 
has been named manager of the soybean 
division, and Luther S. Roehm, formerly 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., has 
been named manager of the corn divi- 
sion. 

Starting erates as a corn refiner 
at Decatur in 1912, Staley began proces- 
sing soybeans in 1922. It is currently the 
oldest soybean processor in the nation. 
The company is now processing corn 
and soybeans at the rate of more than 
four million bushels per month. 

The new corn and soybean division 
managers will work under the direct su- 
pervision of E. K. Scheiter, executive 
vice-president. They will join the com- 
pany about April 1. 

Mr. Roehm will coordinate the various 
sales and development activities of the 
Staley corn division. Mr. Roehm, Paul 
Doolen, manager of the Industrial Sales 
Department, and Forrest Apperson, man- 
ager of the Package Sales Department, 
will form the management group for the 
corn division. 

As manager of the soybean division, 
Mr. Ray will have charge of the mer- 
chandising and development activities of 
Staley’s soybean plants and oil refinery. 
He will also supervise the sale of corn 
feeds. The management group for the 
Soybean Division will consist of Mr. 
tay; H. T. Morris, manager of the Feed 
Department; M. J. Longbons, manager 
of the Oil Department; and Thomas 
Longbons, manager of the Painesville 
plant. 





NCPA Golf Tournament 
Is Scheduled 


It is planned to have the annual 
golf tournament at the fifty-fifth 
annual convention of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, to 
be held at the Palm Beach Biltmore 
Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla., May 14-16, 
Secretary-Treasurer S. M. Harmon 
has announced. 

Those who are interested in con- 
tributing a prize for the golf tour- 
nament or an attendance prize, Mr. 
Harmon said, should write W. P. 
Lanier, chairman, Golf Committee, 
c/o Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., giving a description of 
the prize, so that it may be listed 
with the contributor’s name in the 
printed booklet distributed to reg- 
istrants at the convention. 

The prize itself should be ad- 
dressed and forwarded, so as to 
arrive in Palm Beach by not later 
than May 10, to: 

W. P. Lanier, Chairman 

Golf Committee 

National Cottonseed Products 

Association 

The Palm Beach 

Palm Beach, Fla. 


Biltmore Hotel 
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Our Completely New 90-Saw Gin Stand 
and Other Major Gin Machinery Improvements 


at Our Demonstration Plant 
3315 Elm Street 


URING the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Annual Convention, April 2, 3 and 4, 

we will present for the first time at our demonstration plant our 
completely new 90-Saw Gin Stand. This new Gin Stand—available in either 
Air Blast or Brush types—incorporates more outstanding features and 
betterments than any gin ever manufactured. Additional capacity ... far 
superior moting ability ... many new and exclusive Continental features 
have been embodied in the design and construction to achieve increased 
efficiency and insure unexcelled samples. 
We cordially invite you to see a demonstration of this new gin—the latest 
in the long line of gin machinery that Continental has pioneered and 
developed for the cotton ginning industry. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


[——ewGineens  <Uje> ste ons venous ew vom XC (O> MANUFACTURERS 
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Figure 1. 


A field of Lockett 140 cotton defoliated with X-5 defoliant, 


Temple, 1950. 


Cotton Defoliation Tests at 
The Blackland Station, 1950 


By E. N. STIVER, D. L. JONES and J. R. JOHNSTON* 


AXIMUM ECONOMY from mechan- 

ical harvesting of the cotton crop 
depends on the degree of defoliation. The 
leaves must be removed so that the me- 
chanical harvesters can pick or strip a 
satisfactory grade of cotton. 

Because of the usual lack of dew dur- 
ing August, sprays are more dependable 
than dusts as defoliants for the central 
Blackland area, During a drouth, the 
upper leaves of the cotton plant in par- 
ticular do not react favorably to de- 
foliants. This condition of stress occurred 
during Aug. 1950. Though a three-day 
period of dew did occur during the time 
the dust was applied, this condition is 
not considered to be an average one for 
this region. 

Replicated field tests were conducted 
with 10 materials at various rates on 
CA 119 cotton during Aug. 1950. The 
spray materials were applied in 25 gal- 
lons of water per acre, using seven noz- 

*Respectively, associate agronomist, Blackland 
Experiment Station, Temple, Texas; superintend- 
ent, Substation No. 8, Lubbock, Texas; and su- 
perintendent, Blackland Experiment Station. Re- 
printed from Progress Report 1319, Texas Agri- 
‘ultural Experiment Station 


Table 1 
Rats 


per acre 
pounds 


Material leaves per 


20-ft. row 


25 X-10 dust 


Shad- A- Le af 
67% X- 

KOCN Aero 
Mathieson 719 


Cyanate 


Effect of de foliating materials on cotton, Temple, 


Unde foliate ad 


zles per row on a two-row sprayer. Bet- 
ter results could have been obtained if a 
greater percentage of the spray mate- 
rial had been applied to the upper half 
of the plant. Results of this test are 
shown in Table 1 and in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

At least 85-90 percent of the leaves 
must be removed to mechanically har- 
vest a desirable grade of cotton. Early- 
morning spraying had a tendency to pro- 
duce more rapid defoliation and less leaf 
burn than when the material was applied 
later in the day. The upper half of the 
cotton plant should receive approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the spray material, as 
the leaves on this portion are younger 
and more difficult to defoliate. It is es- 
sential that every leaf be sprayed. In 
some cases, two sprayings may be neces- 
sary to obtain adequate coverage. 

There is need for further improve- 
ments in defoliants to obtain a material 
that will cause a higher percentage of 
green leaves to fall before becoming dry 
and trashy. A “growth-stopper” should 
be included in the defoliant to eliminate 
regrowth of succulent green leaves. 


1950 


Percent Remarks 


defoliation 


94.6 Defoliants should be applied 
92.1 at least 35 days after the 
90.5 period of maximum flower 
89.5 load to permit the maxi- 
86.7 mum length of fiber to de- 
86.0 velop. In this test, the ma- 
&5.1 terials were applied Aug. 23. 
85.0 
84.5 
84.4 
81.9 
78.6 
68.8 
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Alabama Communities 





Improve Acre-Yields 
By Cooperation 


The Coastal Plains community in Tal- 
lapoosa County, Alabama, won first place 
in the state 1950 cotton improvement 
contest with a community acre-yield of 
387 pounds as compared with the state 
average of 209 pounds per acre. 

A total of 54,442 farmers were active 
members of the 337 community and 13 
county improvement associations in Ala- 
bama last year. They followed recom- 
mended practices for producing high 
yields, including establishment of one- 
variety cotton communities, and produced 
365,790 bales of cotton on 763,390 acres 
located in 60 counties of the state. In 
1950 Alabama had the longest staple and 
best grade of any southeastern state, 
with 99.2 percent of the crop having one 
inch or longer staple. 

The Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association and the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association cooperate 
with the state Extension Service in spon- 
soring the contest by providing a $2,000 
state prize and four district prizes of 
$500 each. 

District winners and their acre-yields 
last year were: Cedar Hill, Limestone 
County, 384 pounds: Fleahop, Elmore 
County, 413; Sardis, Dallas County, 340; 
and Aliceville, Pickens County, 347. 


Cotton Export Allocation 
Period Is Extended 


Secretary of Agriculture Brannan has 
announced an extension of one month, 
until April 39, in the period covered by 
interim cotton export allocations previ- 
ously announced. 

On Oct. 10, 1950, USDA announced 
initial interim cotton export allocations 
of 2,000,000 running bales for the period 
Aug. 1, 1950, through March 31, 1951. 
Increases in allocations, announced on 
Oct. 23 and on Nov. 9, brought interim 
allocations for this period to a total of 
3,496,000 bales. 

Largely because of uncertainties in- 
volved in establishment of price stabiliza- 
tion measures, substantial quantities of 
cotton in interim allocations have not yet 
been licensed for export. The time al- 
lowed for issuance of export licenses 
covering interim allocations has there- 
fore been extended for one month. 


Petro- Chemical Is Named 


Allis- Chalmers Dealer 

The Petro-Chemical Equipment Com- 
pany, Inc., 2609 Sunset Boulevard, Hous- 
ton, has been named a dealer in a por- 
tion of Texas for Allis-Chalmers motors, 
controls, blowers, compressors and Tex- 
rope drive equipment. 

Area served by the new dealership in- 
cludes that south of and including Bur- 
leson, Brazos, Grimes, Walker and San 
Jacinto counties, east of and including 
Washington, Austin, Colorado, Wharton 
and Jackson counties, and west of and 
including Montgomery, Harris and Gal- 
veston counties. 

George E. Shaw is president of Petro- 
Chemical Equipment Company, J. C. 
Riley, Jr., is vice-president, and H. C. 
Scott is in charge of product sales. The 
firm was established in July, 1948. 
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Hodge Is Reelected 
By Georgia Ginners 


® Cecil Carroll and Herbert Wil- 
liams, Jr., are named vice-presi- 
dents at annual meeting held in 
Atlanta. 


Warren B. Hodge, Unadilla, was re- 
elected president of the Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing March 4-5 

Other officers named at the meeting 
are Cecil Carroll, Dublin, first vice- 
ease agg and Herbert Williams, Jr., 
Sylvania, second vice-president. Mrs. 
Warren B. Hodge acts as_ secretary- 
treasurer for the association. 

Attendance at the meeting, held at the 
Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta, was un- 
usually good, and much interest was 
shown in the addresses and entertain- 
ment. Officers and directors met Sun- 
day afternoon, March 4, tor a short ses- 
sion, after which the Georgia oil mills 
sponsored a social hour at the hotel for 
delegates. 


e Pace Is Principal Speaker at Morning 
Session—Stephen Pace, former congress- 
man from Georgia and now special coun- 
sel for the National Cotton Council, 
gave the principal address at the morn- 
ing session March 5, presenting the cur- 
rent cotton situation and the critical 
need for a 16,000,000-bale crop this year. 
He was introduced by Ed Stevens, Daw- 
son. 

Other speakers in the morning includ- 
ed Frederic H. Heidelberg, of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s field service staff, 
who spoke on “Cotton: Victor or Vic- 
tim’; and William M. Lester, director 
of the Georgia Tax Revision Committee, 
whose subject was “How Sales Tax Will 
Affect Ginners and Cotton Farmers.” 


e Wingate and Bennett Are Speakers— 
Following the annual report that after- 
noon by President Hodge, H. L. Wingate, 
Macon, vice-president, National Cotton 
Council, and president, Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation, spoke on “Cotton 
Farming in 1951” from the producer’s 
standpoint. 

Charles A. Bennett, regional engineer, 
U. S. Cotton Ginning Investigations, 
Stoneville, Miss., brought the ginners up 
to date on ginning research. His talk 
was titled “Ginning Processes for 1951.” 


e Open Forum Discussion — John H. 
Anderson, Macon, was moderator at a 
forum discussion period. Members of the 
panel were T. R. Breedlove, Athens, state 
PMA chairman; E. C. Westbrook, At- 
hens, Georgia extension agronomist; and 
J. C. Oglesbee, Jr., Atlanta, USDA ex- 
tension cotton ginning specialist. 


e Annual Banquet—J. Eugene Cook, at- 
torney general of Georgia, was toast- 
master at the annual banquet in the 
Dixie Ballroom Monday night. Speaker 
for the evening was the Rev. Olin Cooper, 
Bainbridge, well known humorist. Prizes 
were provided for ladies attending the 
meeting by gin machinery manufactur- 
ers. 


e Directors—Directors 
Cotton Ginners’ Association are: I. M. 
Foye, Statesboro, First Congressional 
District; G. Maddox, Blakely, Second 
District; F. G. Guerry, Montezuma, Third 


of the Georgia 
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District; E. J. Swint, Jonesboro, Fourth 
District; James C. Mann, Conyers, Fifth 
District; W. W. Brinson, Dublin, Sixth 
District; Sam Smith, Cartersville, Sev- 
enth District; Jack Willis, Ocilla, Eighth 
District; O. S. Garrison, Homer, Ninth 
District; and J. T. Preston, Monroe, 
Tenth District. 


South Plains Cotton Men 
Plan Insect Fight 


Cotton industry leaders in the Texas 
South Plains unanimously approved plans 
for raising a financial war chest for 
battling cotton insects at a meeting at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
last month. 

The group approved continuation of a 
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ey. Use it and give 
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cotton insect program begun in 1948 
which involves the hiring of an insect 
specialist in cooperation with the Texas 
Extension Service. Since Guy Carpenter, 
who has been serving as the insect spe- 
cialist, has resigned, W. H. Jones, exten- 
sion district agent, was asked to find an- 
other specialist and to investigate the 
possibility of adding an assistant spe- 
cialist for the work. 

O. L. Peterman, Western Cottonoil Co. 
district manager at Lubbock, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to in- 
vestigate the possibility of getting a 
USDA insect laboratory at Lubbock. 
Ginners, oil millers, cotton buyers, bank- 
ers, insecticide dealers, chamber of com- 
merce representatives, machinery deal- 
ers, cotton compress men and county 
agents took part in the meeting. 
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Fats and Oils: 


1950 World Trade 
And Production 


World production in 1950 of fats, oils, 
and oilseeds—all in terms of fat and oil 

is estimated at 22.9 million short tons. 
This volume of output is only one per- 
cent greater than the estimated produc- 
tion in 1949, and only three percent 
above prewar. 

Per capita supplies of fats and oils 
continue to remain at levels below pre- 
war, therefore, because the world’s pop- 
ulation is estimated to have increased 
more than 10 percent since prewar years. 

Exports of fats and oils throughout 
the world in 1950 are estimated at about 
5.9 million tons. Although 10 percent 
higher than the estimated 5.3 million 
tons exported in 1949, this tonnage is 
still 10 percent lower than prewar. 

Exports in 1951 may total less than 
the estimated volume of fats and oils 
exported in 1950. The forecast of ex- 
ports in 1951 is about 5.7 million tons, 
three percent less than the exported ton- 
nage in 1950. 


e Highlights of 1950—Outbreak of war 
in Korea in late June 1950 provided a 
sharp stimulus to international trade in 
fats, oils and related raw materials. Sev- 
eral Western European countries, re- 
calling the severe shortages that pre- 
vailed during World War II, 
creased quantities of animal fats, oil- 
seeds and soft vegetable oils from North 
and South American countries, and copra, 
coconut oil and palm oil from the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia and Africa. Supplies of 
Manchurian soybeans, except for an oc- 
casional trickle, continued to be withheld 
from the normal channels of internation- 
al trade, and the volume of peanuts and 
flaxseed available from India continued 
to be greatly reduced from prewar. The 
U.S., while contributing to world trade 
in 1950 an export volume somewhat 
smaller than its record tonnage in 1949, 


sought in-- 


stepped up its imports of industrial fats 
and oils to levels substantially above a 
year earlier. 

Prices rose sharply after Korean hos- 
tilities began as several countries un- 
dertook to stockpile and others respond- 
ed to the demands of internal consumer 
hoarding. Non-dollar countries, beset with 
the acuteness of the dollar - shortage 
problem a year earlier, entered fats and 
oils markets even with free dollars. 


e Edible Vegetable Oil—Supplies from 
the 1950 oilseed crops are estimated at 
approximately 7.4 million tons, a de- 
crease of six percent from the 1949 es- 
timated supply but five percent greater 
than the prewar average. All of the re- 
lated crops in this category, with the ex- 
ception of soybeans, were smaller than 
in 1949 while cottonseed, sesame seed 
and olive production were less, also, than 
the average of prewar years. The most 
significant decrease from 1949 occurred 
in olive oil, which was down 45 percent. 

The record supply of soybean oil was 
up 330,000 tons from the previous year 
and 490,000 tons from prewar. The in- 
crease from 1949 in soybean oil, how- 
ever, offset less than half the decline in 
supplies of other edible oils. 

Exports of edible oils and oilseeds (oil 
equivalent) during the past year, esti- 
mated at almost 1.4 million tons, repre- 
sented a 16 percent increase from 1949 
but were still short of the prewar level 
by about 20 percent. Shipments in 1951 
of all edible oils and oilseeds except soy- 
beans are expected to decline since out- 
put has dropped in the principal pro- 
ducing areas. 


e Palm Oils — Production of the palm 
oils in 1950, estimated at 2.8 million tons, 
was slightly—three percent—larger than 
in 1949 but still 40,000 tons less than 
prewar. Output of all oils in this group, 
excepting palm kernel oil, was somewhat 
greater than in the previous year and 
all except coconut oil exceeded prewar. 
The expansion from 1949 is accounted 
for principally by the larger output of 
Philippine copra and Indonesian palm 
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Total exports of palm oils in 1950 
continued the upward trend of postwar 
years. This trend may be expected to 
continue in 1951 to the extent that pro- 
duction may reach and perhaps exceed 
the prewar level of 2.2 million tons. 


e Industrial Vegetable Oils—Production 
in 1950 amounted to an estimated 3.2 
million tons, a decrease from the previ- 
ous two years but approximately 260,000 
tons more than the 1935-39 average. The 
decline from 1949 was due to smaller 
flaxseed and castor bean crops. Rape- 
seed, oiticica and tung oil supplies in- 
creased slightly. 

Exports of industrial oils in 1950 are 
estimated to have exceeded those of the 
previous year by some 200,000 tons but 
to have been short of prewar by about 
300,000 tons. Shipments of all oils in 
this category except rapeseed and perilla 
increased from 1949 but only oiticica 
surpassed the prewar level. 

Present prospects indicate that total 
exports of industrial oils will not in- 
crease in 1951. Castor shipments should 
be heavier, but linseed exports may de- 
cline. Future developments regarding in- 
ternational trade with China may deter- 
mine the volume of tung oil that will be 
available for export in 1951. 


e Animal Fats — World production of 
animal fats in 1950 reached and sur- 
passed the prewar level for the first 
time since the war. Output last year is 
estimated at 8.8 million tons, an increase 
of six percent from 1949 and nearly five 
percent from prewar. Most of the gain 
from 1949 resulted from increases in 
the output of lard and pork fat—in the 
U.S. and Europe—and expanded pro- 
duction of butter, particularly in Europe. 
Total butter production in 1950 continued 
well below prewar whereas lard and tal- 
low output exceeded prewar levels. 

Animal fat exports in 1950 increased 
from 1949 and were substantially above 
prewar. While lard shipments, totaling 
less than in the previous year, were sub- 
stantially greater than prewar, butter 
exports were higher than in 1949 but 
still below the 1935-39 average. Tallow 
and grease exports in 1950 were up 
sharply from the year before and, con- 
sequently, were markedly greater than 
prewar. The 1951 export tonnage of 
animal fats is expected to be about the 
same as in 1950. 


e Marine Oils — World production in 
1950 of marine oils, estimated at 755,000 
tons, reached a postwar high. However, 
output was still almost 300,000 tons 
short of the prewar average. The ex- 
pansion from 1949 was due almost en- 
tirely to the 55,000-ton increase in fish 
oil and this in turn was the result of 
expanded output of the U.S. and Norway. 
Tonnage of marine oils entering inter- 
national trade also increased from 1949 
but was 200,000 tons less than prewar. 
Production and exports of whale oil in 
1950 were at approximately the same 
levels as in 1949 because the catch of 
baleen whales during the 1949-50 Antare- 
tic whaling season continued to be iim- 
ited to a maximum of 16,000 blue-whale 
units under the regulations of the 1946 
International Whaling Convention. 


Edwards Seeks Reelection 

J. R. Edwards, president of Western 
Feeders Supply Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
dealers in cottonseed, peanut and soy- 
bean feeds, is running for reelection as 
city councilman. 
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Greetings and West Wishes 


TEXAS COTTON GINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Vake our location your headquarters and 


meeting place while at the Convention 


Cross Section View 
Hardwicke-Etter Lint Cleaner 


W. - you in ee mM April 2-3-4! 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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The Fertilizer Outlook 





Nitrogen, Potash Supplies Are Up; 
Superphosphates Show Decrease 


The supply of nitrogen and potash for 
fertilizer purposes for the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1951, is expected to ex- 
ceed all previous records, USDA reported 
in the February issue of The Agricul- 
tural Situation. However, the supply of 
superphosphates in 1950-51 will be less 
than in 1949-50 because of a shortage of 
native or crude sulfur which is required 
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for production of the sulfuric acid used 
in making phosphates. 

During 1950-51, the quantity of nitro- 
genous fertilizer in all forms expected 
to be available for use by farmers is es- 
timated at approximately 1,250 thousand 
tons, nitrogen (N) content basis, com- 
pared with approximately 1,030 thousand 
tons in 1949-50 and 1,005 thousand tons 
in 1948-49. 


e Imports Up Slightly—The 1950-51 es- 
timate assumes that imports will be 
slightly higher than in 1949-50 and that 
commercial exports will be lower. Non- 
agricultural uses are higher than last 
year and some further increases may be 
expected during the next several months. 

All synthetic ammonia plants in the 
country are being operated with the ex- 
ception of the plant at Morgantown Ord- 
nance Works, which is being maintained 
by the Army in stand-by reserve. 

Production of available phosphoric 
acid from normal and concentrated su- 
'perphosphates and wet base goods dur- 
ing 12 months to June 30, 1951, will to- 
tal approximately 1,803 thousand tons. 
- It ts estimated that production of mis- 
cellaneous forms of phosphate fertilizers 
such as calcium metaphosphate and phos- 
phoric acid used for fertilizer as such 
will be about the same as in 1949-50. 
Imports and exports of processed phos- 
phatic fertilizer are not large in relation 
to total production. 

Probably the most difficult current 
problem with respect to superphospate 
production is the reduction in the supply 
of sulfur to produce sulfuric acid. Al- 
though limitation has been placed on the 
quantity of native (crude) sulfur to be 
exported in 1951, the supply for domestic 
use is expected to be approximately 20 
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percent less than received last spring. 
This cut-back should be considered with 
the fact that a considerable tonnage of 
superphosphate is being made by by- 
product acid and to some extent with 
spent acid. 


e Less Than 1949-50—Taking these fac- 
tors into consideration, it is estimated 
that the domestic supply of phosphatic 
fertilizers in all forms and from all 
sources — including net imports — for 
1950-51 will total some 1,921 thousand 
tons, Ps basis, compared with 2,060 
thousand tons in 1949-50 and 1,910 thous- 
and tons in 1948-49. 

Based on a continuing high level of 
production during the remainder of 1950- 
51, it is estimated that domestic deliv- 
eries of potash, plus imports, will reach 
approximately 1,300 thousand tons K:O 
content. This compares with the 1,125 
thousand tons in 1949-50 and 1,070 thou- 
sand tons in 1948-49. As about 85 per- 
cent of the U. S. output of potash salts 
originates in the Carlsbad, N. M., area, 
distribution depends upon rail transpor- 
tation and therefore is particularly sen- 
sitive to any railroad transportation dif- 
ficulties. 


e A Steady Gain—During recent years, 
use of the three principal plant nutrients 
contained in fertilizers—nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash—has increased 
about 10 percent per year. Last year, 
preliminary estimates indicate that farm- 
ers in the U.S. and its territories used 
approximately one million tons of nitro- 
gen, 1.9 million tons of phosphates and 
1.1 million tons of potash. Supplies of 
the three nutrients in prospect for 1950- 
51 total about 12 percent larger than the 
quantity estimated to have been used in 
the preceding year. In the case of phos- 
phates alone, however, supplies are about 
one percent below the amount estimated 
to have been used in 1949-50. Further- 
more, use of phosphates last year prob- 
ably would have been greater if more had 
been available to farmers. 

The role of fertilfzer as a factor in 
agricultural output has been gaining in 
relation to that of most other production 
factors. Rates of application of fertilizer 
per acre generally have been well below 
the rates that would have been most prof- 
itable under recent price relationships. 

In view of the demand and price out- 
look for farm products and the need for 
greater production because of the na- 
tional emergency, demand for fertilizer 
will be strong this year. Despite record 
supplies, all of the nitrogen and potash 
available will find a ready market, while 
supplies of the phosphates are likely to 
be short of demand. 


Dr. H. L. Haller Is Named 
Assistant BEPQ Chief 


Dr. H. L. Haller, USDA scientist with 
an international reputation in insecti- 
cides, has been appointed assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine in charge of insecticides and 
chemical problems relating to insect pest 
control, 

Dr. Haller’s new assignment covers 
various chemical aspects of the bureau’s 
activities, including development, manu- 
facture and use of attractants, repellents, 
insecticides and accessory materials. He 
will act as liasion officer between the 
bureau and manufacturers of insecticidal 
chemicals as well as formulators of in- 
secticides. 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Advice from Livestock Specialists — 
Recently, three well-known livestock feed- 
ing authorities offered profit making 
suggestions to Cotton-Belt cattlemen 

Dr. T. J. Cunha, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, said, “Judicious use of 
cottonseed meal and other supplementary 
feeds will prevent heavy (winter) weight 
losses and will save the lives of some 
cows that otherwise would starve.” 

Louisiana Extension Animal Husband- 
man W. T. Cobb points out the advan- 
tages of cattle feeding in the Cotton Belt 
and said, “We are in a region that pro- 
duces an abundance of cottonseed meal, 
one of the best protein supplements that 
is available for balancing rations.” 

Arkansas Extension Animal Husband- 
man M. W. Muldrow suggested that 
when pasture is short and only non- 
legume roughage is fed, protein supple- 
ments are essential for good gains and 
production. He added, “Cows with young 
calves should get two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal per head every day until win- 
ter grains (pasture) or early clovers 
furnish a protein supply.” 


e High Dairy Production Means More 
Profits—A. M. Meekma, Texas Exten- 
sion dairy specialist, uses D.H.I.A. rec- 
ords to prove that regardless of the 
price of dairy products, profit from a 
milk cow is closely related to her level 
of production. Well-bred, properly-man- 
aged and efficiently-fed cows are the 
most profitable. 

High production may be maintained 
when pastures are unavailable by in- 
creasing the protein content of the grain 
mixture. Abundant dry roughage of 
silage is also essential when pastures 
are scarce. 


e Save Money by Saving Pigs — The 
Iowa Experiment Station says that at 
present feed prices, swine producers 
have $5.88 invested in each pig the day 
it is farrowed and $10 the day it is 
weaned. Authorities estimate that ™%4 to 
1/3 of all pigs farrowed die before reach- 
ing market age. Much of this loss can 
be prevented by good feeding and man- 
agement practices. 

One way to raise more pigs is to feed 
a good protein supplement which will 
help the sow to produce sufficient milk 
for the pigs. An excellent protein sup- 
plement for all hogs is: 40 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 40 pounds of tankage 
and 20 pounds of alfalfa leaf meal. 

The use of good hog pasture for sows 
and litters is another way to raise more 
pigs. A group of Missouri hog growers 
raised nearly three pigs per litter more 
than the state average by providing good 
pasture and following other good man- 
agement and feeding practices. 


e@ Make Best Use of Pastures — Spring 
legume pastures will soon be ready for 
cattle and sheep grazing. Losses from 
bloat and scours may be high unless 
caution is observed when cattle and sheep 
are first turned on these young, lush 
legumes. Animals should be filled on dry 
roughage, such as cottonseed hulls, be- 
fore being turned on legume pasture. 
Many cattle and sheep producers make 
best use of legume pastures by feeding 
cottonseed hulls or hay, free - choice, 
while the pasture is in the fast-growing 
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stage. This helps prevent bloat and pee 
vides additional dry matter which is 
needed on any “washy” pasture. It also 
helps prevent overgrazing the young 
plants and insures a longer lasting pas- 
ture. 


Dinsmore Heads Western 


. . 
Shippers Committee 

V. J. Dinsmore, Producers Cotton Oil 
Co., Fresno, Calif., is chairman of the 
Fresno executive committee in charge of 
arrangements for the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Western Cotton 
Shippers Association to be held in Fres- 
no April 13-14. 

An attendance of about 850 cotton mer- 
chants, brokers, mill representatives and 
shipping company agents from Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico and West 
Texas is expected at the convention, Mr. 
Dinsmore said. Under the association’s 
custom of advancing the vice-president 
to the presidency, Mr. Dinsmore, who is 
now vice-presideht of the association, is 
expected to be named the successor to 
President Fred G. Sherrill, of J. G. Bos- 
well Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Want a Larger Farm? 





Expand Vertically, 
Not Horizontally 


The use of a combination of good 
farming practices is one of the an- 
swers to increasing the productive 
output of a farm. 

In reality, says M. K. Thornton, 
extension agricultural chemist of 
Texas A. & M. College, increasing 
the per acre output amounts to the 
same thing as increasing the size 
of the farm. The big difference, he 
adds, is that the expansion is made 
vertically instead of horizontally, 
and generally the net profit on a 
vertically expanded farm is much 
greater per acre than on a horizon- 
tally expanded farm. 

He makes the following sugges- 
tions for vertically expanding farm 
production: 

1) Use a_ balanced 
system that fits the farm. 

2) Avoid excessive use of row 
crops. They are more expensive to 
produce for more labor and usu- 
ally more farm machinery is need- 
ed. 

(3) Cropping and livestock pro- 
grams for the farm unit should 
be balanced. The cropping system 
should include planting some deep 
rooted legumes on the farm. Acre- 
age devoted to such legumes should 
be sufficient to furnish high qual- 
ity forage for the farm’s livestock 
and needed mineral nutrients should 
be used to insure successful pro- 
duction of legume crops. 

Mr. Thornton says if these sug- 
gestions are followed production 
on most farms can be increased 
from 25 to 40 percent without too 
much difficulty. The greater per 
acre yields will result in more net 
income, maintenance of soil fer- 
tility, soil and water conservation, 
and all add up to better rural liv- 
ing and more prosperous rural 
communities. 


cropping 
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Maid of Cotton Flies 
To Europe March 9 


Maid of Cotton Jeannine Holland 
wound up the first half of her tour of 30 
U.S. cities at Richmond, Va., March 
5-6-7, just before she flew to Europe to 
extend the greetings of the cotton indus- 
try to civic officials and other notables 
in England and France. 

From Richmond the 1951 Maid flew 
to New York to board a plane for a 
transatlantic flight March 9. She will 
spend two weeks in London and Man- 
chester, England, and Paris, France, pre- 
senting her wardrobe of American cot- 
tons before textile executives, designers 
and retailers. She will bring back to 
America cottons designed by world- 
famous Parisian couturiers, including 
Dior, Balmain and Heim, and London 
designers. 

Returning home, the young cotton 
emissary will set out once more on the 
remainder of her journey across the 
United States. The second half of her 
U.S. tour itinerary includes: New York, 
March 26-30; Boston, Mass., April 2-3; 
Washington, D. C., April 4-7; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 9-11; Detroit, Mich., 
April 12-14; Cleveland, Ohio, April 16-18; 
Chicago, Ill., April 19-21; Minneapolis, 
Minn., April 23-25; Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 26-27; St. Louis, Mo., April 30- 
May 2; Jackson, Miss., May 3-4; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., May 7-13; Little Rock, Ark., 
May 14; Kansas City, Mo., May 15-16; 
Denver, Colo., May 17-18; San Francisco, 
Calif., May 23-25; Fresno, Calif., 

28; Bakersfield, Calif., May 29; Los £ 
geles, Calif., May 30-June 1; Phoenix, 
Ariz., June 4-6; Lubbock, Texas, June 7. 

From Lubbock the Maid will go to her 
home town of Houston June 11 to board 
a Braniff “E!] Conquistador” airliner for 
her three-week trip to eight Latin Amer- 
ican nations. Cuba, the Canal Zone, Peru, 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile and 
Colombia will be visited by the U.S. 
cotton courier during her trip to Cen- 
tral and South America. 

This year is the first time a Maid of 
Cotton has visited Latin America. Maid 
Jeannine is the thirteenth Cotton Belt 
belle to make the tour sponsored annually 
by the National Cotton Council, the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival, and the Cot- 
ton Exchanges of Memphis, New York 
and New Orleans. 


Jan. 31 Peanut Stocks 
At High Level 


Stocks of peanuts in off-farm positions 
on Jan. 31 totaled 1,121 million pounds, 
farmers’ stock equivalent, according to 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This compares with 743 million 
pounds on Jan. 31, 1950 and the record 
high of 1,158 million pounds in Jan. 1948. 

Holdings of shelled, edible peanuts 
totaled 152 million pounds comapred 
with 142 million in December and 159 
million a year ago. 

Total millings of farmers’ stock pea- 
nuts through Jan. 31 this season were 
801 million pounds compared with 1,081 
million to the same date last season. 

The disappearance of shelled peanuts, 
all grades, through Jan. 31 this season 
totaled 431 million pounds, of which 294 
million were edible grades and 137 mil- 
lion oil stock. Comparable figures for 
last season were 328 million pounds edi- 
ble grade and 276 million oil stock, to- 
taling 604 million pounds. 





For Years of Service 


A. L. Ward Portrait 
For Texas A. & M. 


His many friends in the cottonseed 
crushing and livestock industries will be 
glad to learn that a portrait of A. L 
Ward of Dallas, Educational Service di- 
rector of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, is being painted by 
Mrs. Dana Dunagan of Dallas and will 
be presented to Texas A. & M. College, 
from which he graduated in 1910. Mrs. 
Dunagan was commissioned to paint the 





A. L. WARD 


Mr. Ward's 


portrait by a number of 
making the 


friends in Texas, who are 
presentation to Texas A. & 
His friends in the cottonseed crushing 
industry are represented through the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
and the portrait will be unveiled at the 
Association’s convention at Houston, 
June 10-11-12. W. L. Stangel, dean of 
agriculture at Texas Technological Col 
lege, Lubbock, is chairman of the por- 
trait committee which includes G. A. 
Simmons, Lubbock; Rufus R. Peeples, 
Tehuacana; and D. W. Williams, College 
Station. Dean Stangel said the portrait 
presented to Texas A. & M. “to 
young men to achievement such 

been demonstrated by A. 


Mr. Ward completing this year a 
fruitful quarter century of service to 
the cottonseed crushing and livestock in- 
dustries, for it was in 1926 that leaders 
n the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation asked him to establish an Educa- 
Service to work with experiment 
and other educational 
and agricultural groups. Not long after- 
wards the Educational Service was taken 
over by the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 

The annual “Feeding Practices” bul 
letin and other publications of the Edu- 
cational Service are used throughout the 
U.S. and in, many foreign countries by 
teachers, students, farmers and ranch- 
men, and the varied activities under Mr. 
Ward's direction have been described by 
a leading farm publication as “of ines- 


tional 
tations, 


colleges, 


38 


timable value to every branch of the 
livestock industry.” 

He served for a number of years as 
manager of the student livestock judging 
contests at the Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, and livestock su- 
perintendent for the State Fair of Texas. 
He also has served on the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; as president of 
the Texas Agricultural Workers Asso- 
ciation; as president of the Dallas Agri- 
cultural Club; as president of the North 
Texas Chapter of Friends of the Land; 
as chairman of the agricultural commit- 
tee of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce; 
and as a member of the Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas and as an advisory 
member of the National Cotton Council. 

While at Texas A. & M., Mr. Ward 
was a member of the college livestock 
judging teams from his sophomore 
through his senior years. In his senior 
year he was appointed to the highest 
student office at the College, that of 
cadet colonel. 

He engaged in farming and livestock 
raising from 1910 to 1917 and volun- 
teered for service with the armed forces 
at the outbreak of World War I. He 
served in France and rose to the rank 
of major. When the war ended he be- 
came Texas Extension animal husband- 
man, and was elected secretary of the 
Texas Swine Breeders Association. 


Mr. Ward is widely known as a speaker 
and writer on livestock and agricultural 
subjects. 


Venezuela’s New Solvent 
Copra Plant Fails 


Failure of a recently constructed plant 
at Puerto Cabelle, Venezuela, to extract 
oil from copra satisfactorily by means 
of a solvent process has delayed the op- 
erations of a new margarine plant, ac- 
cording to James H. Kempton, agricul- 
tural attache, American Embassy, Ca- 
racas, 

The oil extraction plant has failed to 
meet expectations in extracting sufficient 
oil from copra to leave an oil-content 
residue of only one percent in the cake. 
This failure has come about despite the 
fact that the plant was designed and 
erected specifically for handling copra. 

Construction of the plant, reportedly 
the first in the world that would con- 
tinuously and directly by means of sol- 
vent extract oil from an oleaginous ma- 
terial with as high an oil content as 
copra, was begun in 1948. Now, despite 
the equipment company’s guarantee to 
the contrary, after a full year of work- 
ing at adjustments the engineers believe 
the process is not capable of extracting 
oil from copra down to a one-percent 
residue. On full-scale runs of 55 short 
tons per day, the oil left in the cake ran 
as high as four percent. 

The new margarine plant, whose pro- 
duction has been delayed by failure of 
the extraction plant, has been granted 
customs-free entry for 1,430 short tons 
of oil for the purpose of beginning op- 
erations. It expected to have a stock of 
440 to 550 tons of margarine by Feb. 1, 
when its sales campaign was to open. 


e The annual Texas Safety 
Conference will be held in San Antonio 
March 26 and 27. For the first time, a 
farm and ranch section has been added 
to cover safety problems that are com- 
mon to the rural areas of the state. 
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Speakers Announced for 


Alabama Ginners’ 
Meeting March 29 


Seven speakers for the one-day annual 
meeting of the Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association at Birmingham March 29 
have been announced by Lawrence Ennis, 
Jr., secretary. 

Largest attendance in the association’s 
history is expected at the meeting, which 
will be held at Hotel Thomas Jefferson. 
Registration will begin at 8 a.m. and the 
meeting will officially open at 10 a.m. 

e State Commissioner of Agriculture to 
Be Speaker—Leading the list of speakers 
announced for the meeting is the Hon. 
Frank M. Stewart, Alabama commission- 
er of agriculture and industries, whose 
topic will be “The Services of Your State 
Department of Agriculture.” 

e Two Extension Men on Program — 
James L. Lawson, assistant director, 
Alabama Extension Service, and W. A 
Ruffin, extension entomologist, are also 
scheduled to speak to the ginners. Mr. 
Lawson will talk on “Farmer-Ginner 
Relationships” and Mr. Ruffin will dis- 
cuss “Insect Control for 1951.” 


e Bennett and Gerdes to Report on Gin- 
ning Research—“‘Ginning Practices for 
1951” is the title of a talk to be given 
by Charles A. Bennett, regional engineer, 
J. S. Cotton Ginning Investigations, 
Stoneville, Miss. 

F. L. Gerdes, in charge of the Stone- 
ville Cotton Laboratory, Stoneville, will 
make an address on “Laboratory Tests 
and Field Study Information of Interest 
to Alabama Ginners.” 





e Heidelberg to Represent Council — 
F. H. Heidelberg, representative of the 
National Cotton Council with headquar- 
ters at Huntsville, Ala., will give a re- 
port on Council activities. 

“Promotional Publicity” is the title of 
a talk to be given by R. H. MelIntosh, 
general manager of the Alabama State 
Fair, Birmingham. 


Rogers Is Publicizing 
Soybean Production 


The latest information on recommend- 
ed practices for soybean production in 
Georgia and Alabama is being sent to 
oil mills by J. Van Rogers, Jr., south- 
eastern representative of the NCPA’s 
Educational Service. 

Based upon the experience of farmers, 
experiment stations and oil mills with 
whom Mr. Rogers has been working to 
increase soybean production for the past 
three years, the recommendations pro- 
vide a practical guide for 1951 plantings. 


NCPA’s Gandy Is Attending 
Mid-South Livestock Shows 


Dalton E. Gandy, Mississippi Valley 
Representative of the NCPA’s Educa- 
tional Service, is assisting animal hus- 
bandry leaders at a number of state and 
district livestock shows in Louisiana and 
Mississippi during March. 

His schedule includes the Delhi, La., 
4-H Club and Future Farmer Judging 
Contest; Louisiana State University 
Livestock Show at Baton Rouge; and 

ississippi District Livestock Shows at 
Hattiesburg, Greenwood, Batesville and 
West Point. 
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New Laboratory 


(Continued from Page 21) 


large profits have been made by control- 
ling these pests, even though a large 
number of applications are necessary. 
And, he continues, on upland soils where 
the insect infestations are usually lighter 
and of short duration, profits in propor- 
tion to the number of applications ap- 
plied may be made. “One may expect,” 
Dr. Gaines says, “an increase in yield of 
approximately 100 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre, a profit of $11 for every acre- 
application of insecticide applied for con- 
trol, if properly used.” 

One of the spray experiments last year 
was outstanding and is worthy of special 
mention. Due to adverse weather condi- 
tions the cotton was planted in late May 
and came up to a stand the first week 
in June. In general such fields in the 


College Station area are considered prac- | 


tically hopeless with such infestations as 
occured in 1950. Heavy infestations of 
both boll weevils and bollworms devel- 
oped. Nine applications of toxaphene- 
DDT (2-1) spray were made by airplane 
to 40 acres of cotton with approximately 
two acres untreated to serve as a check. 
An aphid infestation developed in Au- 
gust and one application of three percent 
gamma benzene hexachloride-10 percent 
DDT-40 percent sulphur was applied as 
a dust for aphid control instead of a 
spray application. The 40 acres treated 
produced an average of 1223 pounds seed 
cotton per acre over the check or an 
average of 122 pounds per acre-applica- 
tion. These treatments produced an aver- 
age net profit of $133 per acre. The en- 
tire 42 acres, including the check, pro- 





He’s Merely 80 — 


Young Man Takes Dallas 
Job With Promise 


A young man from Illinois who 
came to Dallas because it’s a city 
of opportunity, went to work here 
Tuesday. 

It wasn’t his first job here, 
though; the young man first came 
here in 1912. 

Dallas was opportunity then— 
just as it is now, says W. E. Utley, 
80. 

Utley returned to work Tuesday 
at the Continental Gin Company 
plant after a short lay-off over the 
slack season. He has been there 
since 1912. 

He works a 40-hour week assem- 
bling ribs in gin breasts. Circular 
steel saws rotating through the ribs 
tear the seed from the cotton lint. 
The breast is the only part of the 
gin which hasn’t changed in prin- 
ciple since Eli Whitney first pro- 
duced his machine, officials say.— 
Dallas Morning News. 














duced an average of 999 pounds lint cot- 
ton per acre. 
Similar results, of course, have been 


obtained in experiments in other cotton 


states. They demonstrate that, when the 
right poisons are used in the right way 
and at the right times, an insect control 
program will add millions of dollars to 
the farmer’s income, year after year. 


Harper Has Cover Photo, 
Article in Magazine 


A natural color scene of cattle being 
fed cottonseed cake on the famous T O 
Ranch at Raton, N. M., appears on the 
cover of the annual convention issue this 
month of The Cattleman, official publica- 
tion of the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association. 

Garlon A. Harper, assistant in nutri- 
tion for the Educational Service of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, took the photograph. Harper also 
is the author of an article in the same 
issue describing the efficient manage- 
ment on the T O Ranch, including the 
use of cottonseed cake. 

“The Birthplace of Champions,” an 
article by Harper about this ranch, was 
published by The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press two years ago. 


New Dealers: 


HOUSTON BELTING & SUPPLY TO 
REPRESENT ALLIS-CHALMERS 
The Houston Belting & Supply Com- 

pany has been named a dealer for Allis- 

Chalmers controls in 17 east central and 

southeastern Texas counties. 

Area served by the firm, which was 
established in 1940, includes the counties 
of Burleson, Brazos, Grimes, Walker, 
San Jacinto, Washington, Austin, Colo- 
rado, Wharton, Jackson, Montgomery, 
Harris, Galveston, Matagorda, Fort Bend, 
Waller and Brazoria. 

Officers of the company are J. O. 
Long, president; D. J. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent; Paul Long, secretary-treasurer; 
and Roy Long, sales manager. 
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Westbrook Reviews 1950 
Georgia Insect Control 


Boll weevil infestation in Georgia last 
year—from the time cotton came out of 
the ground until picking was underway 
—was the highest on record, E. C. West- 
brook, Georgia extension cotton special- 
ist, has revealed. 

He added, hewever, that an education- 
al program for cotton insect control was 
carried out which resulted in an average 
of 50 pounds of lint per acre more than 
would have been produced if the program 
had not been conducted. This amounted 
to at least $25,000,000 additional that 
farmers received for their 1950 cotton 
crop. 

The cotton specialist pointed out that 
fields throughout the state were heavily 
infested with weevils throughout the en- 
tire season. A very mild winter in 1949- 
50 contributed to the highest survival of 
weevils in history. As many as 10,000 
were noted in some one-acre fields early 
in the season. 

Mr. Westbrook said the Extension 
Service’s educational program was car- 
ried on from May through August. More 
than 20 newspaper articles were pre- 
pared on cotton insect control, and these 
were printed in around 150 Georgia 
papers. Mr. Westbrook has estimated 
that this would amount to about 3,000 
stories on the insect control program. 

Mr. Westbrook said that transcriptions 
were prepared throughout the season for 
local radio stations. He also personally 
discussed insect control on several radio 
programs. 


What Crusher Wouldn’t Like Some of This ? 


JUST CONSIDER . . . there you are, completely outfitted . . . a good fast boat, a 
skilled skipper who knows just where they can be found . .. the air is crystal clear, 
the sky as blue and inviting as a colleen’s eyes ... and out there somewhere, the big 
"uns are waiting ... just for you. Deep sea fishing—and you take off right from the 
Palm Beach Biltmore’s own dock—is only one of many thrills awaiting members of 
the National Cottonseed Products Association who attend the forthcoming conven- 
tion at Palm Beach, Florida, May 14-15-16. 


» TRUCKS DON’T 





ug HOCK” , 


THIS SCALE! 


‘ 


zontal thrust to scale levers. These vital parts cannot 
be disturbed or moved from their correct position. 


The terrific shocks imposed by heavy truck loads, fast 
stops and sudden starts won't affect the life and 
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accuracy of your truck scale... IF it’s a Fairbanks- 
Morse Type ‘'S.”’ 

Fairbanks-Morse has the famous Parallel Link Sus- 
pension...a modern feature that absorbs shock 
loads, assures longer scale life, maintains accuracy. 

Parallel Link Suspension applies load on the center 
line of the lever. Unlike ordinary truck scales, bear- 
ing blocks cannot rock on knife edges when the sus- 
pension links swing away from the perpendicular. 
It is this destructive rocking action that cuts down 
scale life and materially affects accuracy. Parallel 
Link Suspension assures free movement of the weigh 
bridge in any direction without transferring any hori- 
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This great feature is but one of the many “plus” 
advantages of Fairbanks-Morse Truck Scales... one 
of the reasons why more trucks are weighed on 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales than on any other scale. Your 
Fairbanks-Morse weighing expert will be happy to 
give the complete story. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


f t pe \ 
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FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 
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U. S. Tung Orchards 





Supply Essential 
Oil for Industry 


Tung orchards, new on the American 
agricultural scene in the past 20 years, 
will play an important part in meeting 
industrial needs for the toughest =r 
drying natural oil known, says Dr. H. 
Crane, USDA plant scientist. carn 
research on the crop has provided a 
scientific basis for expanding tung yields. 


e U. Produces One-Sixth of Require- 
wt Rea 4 Crane, who directs research 
in tung improvement, points out that 
for the past five years U.S. tung or- 
chards have produced an average of 
16 million pounds of oil annually. This 
is only a sixth of national peacetime 
requirements, but it will help meet 
pene yi military needs when supple- 
mented by imports from South America 
and by veunble developed synthetic ma- 
terials. 
Ordinat 
about 100 
each year. 
hehe st quality, it is 
paints, printers’ ink, lacquer for coating 
tin plate, insulation for armatures, co- 
axial cables and many similar products. 
Most of the oil for U.S. needs has 
come from China. But since Dec. 17, 
the payment of U.S. funds for Commu- 
nist Chinese goods even those sold 
through an intermediary nation has 
been prohibited. This has closed this 
source of supply and focuses attention on 
production in the Western Hemisphere. 


ily U.S. manufacturers require 
million pounds of tung oil 
A waterproof material of the 


used in varnishes, 


e Introduced to U. S. in 1904—The crop 
was introduced into the U.S. early in 
this century. Consul General L. S. Wil- 
cox sent the first seed from Hankow, 
China, in 1904. These were planted at 
the Plant Introduction Garden in Chico, 
Calif., and furnished seedlings to estab- 
lish the first orchards planted in Florida, 
Louisiana and other states along the 
Gulf Coast where the crop is adapted. 

The first big plantings of tung were 
made in the early 1930’s when a group 
of Mississippians hit upon tung as a 
promising crop for cut-over timber lands. 
Within a few years they had planted ap- 
proximately three million trees. These 
varied from a few trees along fence rows 
to large orchards. One development cov- 
ered 39 thousand acres. 

Tung trees usually begin bearing about 
the third year from seed and reach ma- 
turity in six or seven years. U.S. or- 
chards were coming into production in 
1941 when the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor cut off supplies of oil from China. 
They furnished several million pounds 
of the critical oil during World War II. 

Agricultural research has enabled the 
tung industry to make further strides 
in a decade than most crops make in a 
half century. Cooperative investigations 
by USDA and the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of Florida, Georgia, Loui- 
siana and Mississippi have been in prog- 
for only 12 years, but in that time 
scientists have found solutions for many 
serious problems of the tung orchard. 


ress 


e@ Scientists Work on Frost Problem — 
One of the most severe problems—the 
loss of fruit and trees from frost dam- 
has not been solved. Cold injury 
one-half or slightly more of the 
1950. This is the third crop since 


age 
took 
crop in 
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Cons 


on Cotton 


Prepared by the Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Produits Association, Dallas 


MUST PRODUCE ENOUGH -— “The 
responsibility for producing the quan- 
tity of fiber which this country and its 
allies desperately need goes back to the 
American cotton farmer. From dangers 
of a surplus we have changed temporar- 
ily to dangers of a shortage.”’—Harold 
A. Young, president, National Corton 
Council. 


« 

COMMUNITY ACTION PAYS—'The 
complete answer to profitable cotton 
yields lies in community cooperation. By 
community action we will gain effective 
insect control at the minimum cost.” — 
L. J. Cappleman, Texas state director, 
Farmers Home Administration 


r 

MILLS NEED MORE—"One of the 
main economic problems of the South- 
east is to grow enough cotton to keep 
the textile industry here. We must pro- 
_ duce more cotton to keep the textile in- 
dustry in the South John A. Sibley, 
board chairman, Trust Company of 
Georgia 


e 

PLAN AHEAD Whether there is 
peace or war, rain or drouth, bad times 
or good, the farmer who plans ahead 
realizes the most from his efforts. Fit 
cotton into a balanced farm program 
and follow the seven steps to higher 
profits North Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association 


2 
NEED—"A 


URGENT big cotton crop 
in 1951 is an urgent need Farm 
and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist 

» 
ONLY ONE WAY—''From now until 
the 1951 cotton crop is in the bag, the 
one big thing that is likely to determine 
the size of the crop is how well we 
fight insects. The only way to kill a 
cotton bug is to kill him, and it takes 
poison on the plant to do it.”—“The 
Progressive Farmer.” 











1938 in which losses were severe—from 
20 to 60 percent. The plant scientists are 
attacking this problem on many fronts: 

(1) In breeding improved varieties 
from parent stocks with strong resist- 
ance to cold. This important character 
has been incorporated into each of the 
five improved varieties recently released. 
In addition the new varieties have other 
good qualities, They give higher yields, 
produce nuts with greater oil content 
and trees more able to resist wind dam- 
age and bear heavy crops. 

(2) In a study of soil requirements 
the scientists have found that tung is 
exceptionally sensitive to “wet feet.” The 
ideal soil is a sandy loam with just 
enough clay to hold and supply moisture 
and fertilizer. An elevated location that 
permits cold air to drain to adjoining 
lower areas is desirable. 

(3) Recent findings indicate a strik- 
ing relationship between proper fertiliza- 
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tion and the resistance of trees to frost 
damage. Other studies are providing in- 
formation on the best rates of fertilizer 
for tung trees at different stages of 
growth. 


e Mechanization Gains—Gains have been 
made on the mechanization of tung or- 
chards. Agricultural engineers worked 
out the principles of a design now used 
in the manufacture of a tractor-mounted 
tung harvester. The machine picks up 
the nuts, separates them from the leaves 
and sacks them. The scientists have also 
worked out the principles for a machine 
that will hull the nuts in the field. They 
have developed improved methods for 
drying tung nuts. 

Dr. Crane points out that beef cattle 
production is tied in with tung produc- 
tion on many farms. This makes effec- 
tive use of the land not in orchards and 
permits profitable use of pastures in the 
tung orchards for certain parts of the 
year. 


Yancy Bros. Co. Moves 
Into New Atlanta Plant 


Yancey Bros. Co., for over 30 years 
a distributor of Caterpillar diesel trac- 
tors, engines, motor graders and earth- 
moving equipment, moved on March 1 
into their new plant at 1540 Northside 
Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

The plant, which houses Yancey’s At- 
lanta office and parts, shop and service 
departments, is located on a 15-acre tract 
of land just outside Atlanta on U.S. 
Highway 41. The buildings include 75,000 
square feet of floor area under roof, and 
are constructed in a modern design of 
brick, masonry, steel and aluminum. 
They are located on the Seaboard Air 
Line railway. 

The company, which had occupied its 
building at 632-40 Whitehall St., S.W., 
since 1921, was forced to move ‘by the 
extension of Atlanta’s new West Bypass 
Expressway, which will cut into Stewart 
Ave., S.W., at the Whitehall location. 

Officials of the company announced 
that the new building will enable Yancey 
Bros. Co. to give even faster, more effi- 
cient service to their customers, since 
the new plant is laid out according to 
the latest principles of design. This in- 
cludes the service and parts departments, 
where the latest machinery and methods 
are used. For many years, the company 
has operated the most fully equipped 
heavy machinery repair shop in the 
Southeast. 

At present, Yancey Bros. Co. employs 
approximately 160 persons. The main 
office is in Atlanta, with a branch in 
Augusta, Ga., and sales offices in Macon, 
Rome and Gainesville. Officers of the 
company are: Goodloe H. Yancey, presi- 
dent; Don fancey, vice-president; 


and O, M. Huie, secretary-treasurer. 


Italy Modifies Customs 


Duties on Fats, Oils 


The Italian import duty on certain fats 
and oils has been temporarily suspended 
and other duties reduced in an attempt 
to forestall shortages in the market 
for fats and oils. The decree will remain 
valid through July 31. 

Customs duties were suspended on 
peanut, soybean, rape, cotton, sesame 
and sunflower seeds. The application of 
duties on neuk seed and corn seed were 
also suspended. 
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Brazil’s Oilseed Output 
Will Exceed 1950 


Brazil’s production of edible oilseeds 
and oils in 1951 is expected to be up 
from 1950, judging from present indica- 
tions, according to information available 
to USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Cottonseed and peanut 
output is expected to be substantially 
greater than the volume produced last 
year. 


e Cottonseed—Cottonseed production for 
all Brazil during the year ending June 
30, 1951, is estimated tentatively at 
667,000 short tons. Production in the 
last year is now estimated at about 
605,000 tons, a substantial decrease from 
earlier estimates. The estimated 1951 
figure above includes what is regarded 
as a rather conservative estimate of 
440,000 tons for Centrai Brazil, including 
Sao Paulo. It is believed that with fa- 
vorable conditions for the development 
of the crop in the next four to five 
months, output of cottonseed in Central 
Brazil could easily exceed 550,000 tons. 
On the other hand it is recognized that 
repetition of the heavy rains and insect 
attacks of last year might reduce the 
production to about 385,000 tons. 


e Peanuts—Peanut production in 1951 
is expected to be much greater than out- 
put last year. A tentative estimate of 
total production for the year ending June 
30, 1951, is about 176,000 tons. Sao Paulo 
oilseed crushers are looking forward to 
a very busy season, because this is about 
15 percent greater than the 153,800 tons 
produced in 1950. 


e Soybeans—Production of soybeans in 
1951 in Rio Grande do Sul is estimated 
by the trade at 920,000 to 1,100,000 
bushels. This is somewhat greater than 
output last year, which was about 880,000 
bushels. 

Inedible oilseed and oil production in 
Brazil also is expected to be greater in 
1951 than in 1950, 


e Castor Beans—Castor bean output is 
expected to be back to about 220,000 
tons in 1951 after a harvest of only an 
estimated 143,300 tons last year. If the 
forecast is realized, production this year 
would be about the same as in 1949, but 
still appreciably less than the 254,793 
tons produced in 1948. Production in Sao 
Paulo alone is expected to reach 60,500 
tons, more than double that of 1950. 
Northeastern Brazil’s output, too, is ex- 
pected to increase. Favorable prices for 
beans since mid-1950 are the principal 
reason for the anticipated comeback in 
production. 


e@ Oiticia Seed — Oiticia seed output, 
from the gatherings which will begin in 
late January, is expected to total 38,500 
tons. This would be equivalent to 12,100 
to 13,200 tons of oil. The consulate’s es- 
timate of production in 1950 has been 
revised downward to about 32,000 tons. 


e Babassu — Output of babassu kernels 
in the current season (September to 
March) is expected to be about 82,500 
tons. The fact that prices rose markedly 
in December is expected to have a stim- 
ulating effect on collections during the 
remainder of the season. 

Authorization given by the Brazilian 
government in recent months to include 
babassu and castor oils in barter trans- 
actions has been a boon to the crushing 
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industry. Production of babassu oil in 
1950 is believed to have exceeded 27,500 
tons, and that of castor oil 33,000 tons. 
Production of these oils in 1949 was 
23,623 and 24,460 tons, respectively. 


e Flaxseed—Flaxseed production in Rio 
Grande do Sul, which was harvested in 
late 1950, is unofficially estimated at 
1.2 million bushels against 1.4 million 
bushels in 1949. It is still too early to 
make any forecast regarding the 1951 
crop, which will not be planted until 
June-July. 


Trigg Names Two New 
PMA Directors 


Ralph S. Trigg, administrator of 
USDA’s Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, has announced the follow- 
ing appointments and transfers: Roy W. 
Lennartson, who his been serving as 
deputy assistant administrator for mar- 
keting, has been appointed director of 
the Office of Materials and Facilities; 
L. B. Taylor, formerly director of the 
Office of Materials and Facilities, has 
been named director of the Agricultural 
Conservation Programs (ACP) Branch; 
Alvin V. McCormack, former director of 
the ACP Branch, has returned to Idaho 
as chairman of the PMA state commit- 
tee there, the position he held before 
going to Washington in Oct. 1948. 


W. D. Brown, Louisiana 


Ginner, Dies March 1 

William Dennis Brown, 76, ginner, 
planter and banker-at Lake Providence, 
La., died at his plantation home, Gossyp- 
pia, March 1 after a long illness. All 
business houses in the town were closed 
during the funeral services March 3. 

Survivors include his wife; four 
Joseph Patten Brown, William Dennis 
Brown, Jr., John Ernest Brown and 
Owen Stuart Brown; four daughters, 
Mrs. C. R. Evans, Mrs. Narcisse B. Sil- 
verman, Mrs. Max Stovkner and Mrs. 
Rebecca B. Thomas; 16 grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 


sons, 


Northrup Is Assistant 
FCIC Manager 


Appointment of F. B. Northrup as as- 
sistant manager of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation has been announced 
by Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
McCormick. 

Mr. Northrup has a wide experience 
in the administration of farm programs 
and returns to the Department of Agri- 
culture after three years of work with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations as secretary gen- 
eral of the International Emergency 
Food Committee and director of Dis- 
tribution Division of FAO. 


Mexico Expects Record 
Fats and Oils Supply 


Mexico’s total supply of fats and oils 
in 1951 is expected to amount to ap- 
proximately 269,000 short tons, three 
percent above the record 260,000 tons of 
1950, according to A. M. Gomez, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Mexico City. Supplies of 
vegetable fats and oils likely will ap- 
proximate the 168,000 tons of 1950, bat 
supplies of animal fats, chiefly tallow, 
may increase about seven percent above 
the 92,000 tons of last year. 

Cottonseed oil is expected to outrank 
all other fats and oils in Mexico’s total 
supply in 1951, with sesame second in 
importance. Production of cottonseed in 
1950, which will be available for con- 
sumption in 1951, was more than 2% 
times the quantity produced in 1946. The 
expansion resulted from the favorable 
prices for ginned cotton. 

The leading source of vegetable oil in 
1950 was sesame while cottonseed ranked 
second. Coconut oil, formerly the second 
most important vegetable oil in the coun- 
try’s total supply, is now in third place, 
with palm oil and peanut oil following 
in importance, respectively. 

Per capita supplies of fats and oils in 
1950 are estimated at 20.3 pounds, 10 
percent above 1949. 

The proportion of imports in total 
supplies of fats and oils during 1950 is 
estimated at only 6.3 percent, the lowest 
on record. An even lower percentage is 
anticipated in 1951. Imports of fats and 
oils during 1950 consisted chiefly of iard 
and small quantities of tallow, olive oil 
and cottonseed for planting. Flaxseed, 
linseed vil and peanuts were the leading 
exports. Larger exports of peanuts are 
expected in 1951. Flaxseed and linseed 
oil shipments will probably remain at 
the same level. Mexican trade in fats 
and oils is still controlled by the govern- 
ment. 

An upward trend in fats and oils prices 
has been evident since the middle of No- 
vember, due partly to increased domestic 
demand and partly to higher prices 
abroad. Prices of coconut, palm, linseed 
and castor oils reached new highs during 
the latter part of 1950. November prices 
of lard and other edible fats and 
were higher than in the same month of 
1949 but were below previous record 
levels. 


oils 


Philippine Copra Exports 
Increase Over 1950 


Philippine exports of copra and coco- 


nut oil during Jan. 1951 amounted to 
55,125 and 7,988 long tons, respectively, 
or a combined total of 67,804 tons in 
copra equivalent. This represents an in- 
crease of nearly 60 percent from the vol- 
ume exported in Jan. 1950. 

The U.S. took 7,840 tons of the 
nut oil and Venezuela 148 tons. 


coco- 





U. S. Margarine Production Totals 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


1950 - 11 months (January-November) 
1949 - 11 months (January-November) 
1949 annua! production 
1948 annual production 
1947 annual production 


Data for 1947 through June 
subject to revision. 
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1960 are from Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Total Uncolored Colored 
246,864 
783,017 
859,965 
908,042 


745,928 


Figures for 1949 and 1950 are 








Hillebrand Prize winners for 


1950—Dr. Joseph R. Spies, Dr. 


Chemical and Engineering News Photo. 


E. Jack Coulson, 


Dr. Henry Stevens. 


Sleuthing Oilseed Allergens Wins 
Hillebrand Prize for Three 


ECAUSE rumors of obscure “toxic 

reactions” from edible cottonseed 
threatened to undermine the cottonseed 
industry nearly 20 years ago, the Hil- 
lebrand Prize for 1950 will be shared 
by three government chemists who have 
devoted the major share of their pro- 
fessional careers to the study of oilseed 
chemists are Henry 
Stevens, E. Jack Coulson, and Joseph 
R. Spies of the Allergen Research Di- 
vision, Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. On the basis of their pub- 
lished work they will receive the Hille- 
brand Prize of the Chemical Society of 
Washington (local section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society) on March 8 in 
Washington, D. C. 

It is 
tains an 


allergens. The 


cottonseed 
evokes a 


recognized that 
allergen that 
response in susceptible persons. Some 
years ago a prominent American sur- 
geon claimed such a high degree of al- 
lergy to cottonseed oil that he seldom 
traveled without taking along his own 
cook to safeguard his diet. The case 
became a celebrated one, and for a time 


con- 
potent 


14 


it was popular to advocate the restric- 
tion of cottonseed oil to nonfood use. 

This alarmed the food industry, which 
began to shy away from cottonseed oil. 
The Department of Agriculture became 
interested because cottonseed provides 
a large proportion of our edible fats and 
furnishes an important source of in- 
come in the agricultural South. Since 
there was no known chemical means of 
identifying an allergen, dependence had 
to be placed on clinical observation, 
where medical authorities are the sole 
judge. With industry and agriculture 
suffering from this situation, USDA 
authorized an investigation of allergens 
in agricultural products. 

Early Work on Cottonseed Allergy 


By this time Henry Stevens was al- 
ready working on the cottonseed allergy 
problem. He had come to Washington 
in 1928 as a research fellow of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion to study the then-current bugbear 
of the industry—gossypol, a naturally 
occurring, alkali-labile aleohol. But when 
the allergy problem reared its ugly head 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: It was through research in- 
augurated by the National Cottonseed Products 
Association that study of the cottonseed allergy 
problem was taken up by Henry Stevens, then 
NCPA fellow at Washington and later organ 
izer of the Allergen Research Division, USDA 
BAIC. We believe the crushing and ginning 
industries will be particularly interested in the 
adjoining article describing the work on cot 
tonseed allergens which won for Dr. Stevens 
and two other USDA scientists, Dr. E. Jack 
Coulson and Dr. Joseph R. Spies, the 1950 
Hillebrand Prize of the Chemical Society of 
Washington. This article is reprinted from the 
Feb. 19 issue of Chemical and Engineering 
News, which used the photograph on this 
page on the front cover of that issue 





in 1932, gossypol faded into insignif- 
icance beside it. 

The new challenge was no 
to Stevens, however; several years be- 
fore, his son began to display more 
varieties of allergy than were recorded 
in the current literature. Dr. Stevens 
he had won the Ph.D. at George Wash- 
ington University in 1934—was called 
to organize USDA’s new allergen re- 
search division in 1935. To work with 
him he chose two men whose back- 
grounds prepared them well for the 
problems they were to face—Spies to 
do the chemistry, Coulson to do the im- 
munochemistry. 

Three years after his graduation in 
1927 from the University of South 
Dakota with an A.B. in chemistry, Jo- 
seph Reuben Spies went to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland to work on insecti- 
cides for the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, USDA. There, while investigating 
rotenone, he acquired microanalytical 
techniques that later proved invaluable. 
He also acquired the M.S. in 1931 and 
the Ph.D. in 1934, which helped, too. 

Emery Jack Coulson, who grew up 
in General Ike’s home town, Abilene, 
Kan., became a biochemist during his 
M.S. studies at Kansas State College 
(1930). As an assistant chemist with 
the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, Charles- 
ton, S. C., he discovered that the rela- 
tively high concentration of arsenic in 
sea foods is organically combined and 
nontoxic. After joining the Allergen 
Research Division he took up _ night 
studies at Georgetown University where 
he received the Ph.D. in 1940. Coul- 
son has two children, a boy and a girl, 
the former a junior in biology at Iowa 
State. Spies also communicated his pro- 
fessional preference to his son, who is 
a chemistry major at William and Mary. 

In addition to his experience in al- 
lergens, Stevens brought a background 
of study in agricultural chemistry, for 
which he obtained the M.S. at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1923. Born in 
St. Albans, Vt., in 1896, Stevens went 
west in his undergraduate career, start- 
ing at Syracuse University and ending 
at Wisconsin, with a slight interruption 
for army duty. Between Wisconsin and 
Washington he spent nearly two years 
at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, a term that was cut short by 
the sudden retirement of Frederick L. 
Gates, under whom he was working. 

In attacking cottonseed, the team of 
Stevens, Spies and Coulson systemati- 
cally tested fraction after fraction for 
allergenic properties and_ gradually 
closed in on their subject. The allergen 
appeared to be (1) water soluable, (2) 
stable to boiling water, (3) soluable in 
25% ethanol but precipitated by 75% 
ethanol, and (4) not precipitated by 


strange! 
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This last property 
is contrary to the behavior of most 
proteins and proved to be a critical 
factor in the investigation. 

By a combination of steps taking ad- 
vantage of the above properties, the 
allergen of cottonseed was isolated and 
characterized as a type of protein de- 
gradation product known as peptone or 
proteose. But since the literature says 
degraded proteins are not antigenic 
and this product was antigenic—it must 
be a preformed protein component of 
the seed, they reasoned. So they called 
the cottonseed allergen a “natural pro- 
teose,” a name first employed in 1915 
by Wells and Osborne, who found a 
similar product in seeds but recognized 
that “proteose’’ was unsuitable because 
it implied a degradation product. 

Observing that individuals sensitive 
to cottonseed are frequently allergic to 
other oilseeds and nuts, the research 
team postulated that oilseed allergens 
are similar and could be isolated by 
the same procedure even though the 
parent plants are botanically unrelated. 
This was found to be true. 


basic lead acetate. 


New Work on Allergens 
They have isolated the allergens of 
the castor bean and of kapok and, in 
work that will be published in the 
near future, the allergens of six other 
plants. All are natural proteoses com- 
pletely freed from other less potent al- 
lergens. Although the natural proteoses 
are not homogeneous, they are carbo- 
hydrate-free and composed of known 
amino acids characterized by unusually 
high proportions of arginine and glutamic 

acid. 
A practical of work 


outgrowth this 


has been the demonstration that the 
exceedingly potent allergen of defatted 
cottonseed does not occur in edbile cot- 
tonseed oil, in the hydrogenated oil, or 
in cotton linters. “There is a growing 
volume of evidence,” says Dr. Stevens, 
“that persons who are clinically or cu- 
taneously sensitive to the water-soluable 
allergens of cottonseed need not under- 
go the inconvenience of avoiding foods 
that contain or are derived from cot- 
tonseed oil.” 

As this work was published, in two 
series of papers from 1939 to 1950, 
each advance made it more clear that 
earlier, subjective clinical observations 
were not valid. Eventually, however, 
the medical profession recognized the 
value of the work, and the chemists 
were welcomed as contributors to the 
knowledge of allergy. A large measure 
of the success of their work is attributed 
by the chemists toy Allergist Harry S. 
Bernton, M.D., who collaborated with 
them on the clinical aspects. 


J. W. Haggard, Ginner at 


Louisville, Miss., Dies 

John William Haggard, 71, ginner and 
producer at Louisville, Miss., died at his 
home near there March 1. He had suf- 
fered a heart attack upon hearing of the 
murder of his brother, Ernest Haggard, 
Feb. 20. 

Survivors include three sons, Metts 
Haggard and Robert Haggard of Louis- 
ville, and Nowell Haggard of Columbus, 
Miss.; and three daughters, Mrs. J. H. 
Etheridge of Louisville, Mrs. A. S. Reed 
of Water Valley, Miss., and Mrs. W. P. 
McDrayer of Gholson, Miss. 


Hearing Set March 27 on 
Margarine Standards 


A hearing has been called for March 
27 by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to consider proposals to revise the 
“Standard of Identity for Oleomarga- 
rine.” 

Changes proposed by the margarine 
industry include permission to use the 
term “margarine” on package labels, a 
requirement that a minimum of not less 
than 15,000 units of vitamin A be used 
if the claim is made that the product 
contains that vitamin, and permission to 
use .01 percent of citric acid in the man- 
ufacture of margarine. 

Another source has proposed that a 
product made from dehulled soybeans 


be classified as ‘“oleomargarine.” 


Van Waters & Rogers Moves 
Into New Dallas Office 


Van Waters & Rogers, firm of cotton- 
seed products dealers and insecticide dis- 
tributors with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., has moved its Dallas office into 
a new office in its warehouse building at 
10216 Denton Road. Open house was 
held at the new office on March 9. 


Pink Bollworm Rules for 
Four More Counties 


October 15 has been set by Texas Com- 
missioner of Agriculture John C. White 
as the plow-under date for cotton stalks 
in Bexar, Caldwell, Guadalupe and Hays 
Counties. February 1 is the planting date 
set for this area. 
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RATES: 


close check with order. 


Nine cents per word, per insertion. 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Complete 
ing practically new )- 
pumps. Priced for quick sale 
Producers Cooperative Oil Mill, 
Oklahoma 
FOR SALE 
presses with 40 h.p. 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 
belt driven, atractively priced. 


Former 


care The Cotton Gin and Oi! Mill Press, 


444, Dallas 1, Texas 

OIL MILL MACHINERY 
Pumps Presses 

Columns 


FOR S$ 
Formers 


» Bin Feeders Filter Presses, 
tlectric Motors, 15 to 

Shaft Coupling and 

Disintegrator with 75 h.p. motor 

Chandler Hullers 

1 Set 60” 


Hangers 
Elevator Belts, 
and Chain Carver Lint 
Shaker Brust 
Howell Street, Dallas, Texas 
PRESS ROOM MACHINERY 
draulic Presses—Hydraulic Pump 
Cake Cutter 
also Bauer 
details write 


FOR SALE 


Bros 


Complete hydraulic 


ver 141 saw-linters, flue system. 
Box 444, Dallas, 
FOR SALE Poey re equipment 
seed, Carver 106-141 7 ters 

& Co. Oil Mill aaene. Pr. © 
Worth, Texas 
FOR SALE 
son expellers and French 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Texas 


10-press hydraulic 


Cylinders 
Accumulators 
lic Pumps Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers 
82x32 with 49 


Pulleys 


Grabbot Machines 
r phone Sproles & Cook Machinery 
Telephone 


press 
5 high cooker, lint room Butters machine, 


c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 


Three-section cage French screw 
flange mounted motor and 
Anderson expellers, | 
Inquire—Box 493, 
P.O. Box 


ALE: Cookers 
Heads 
Hydrau- 


150 h.p 


30 


Small Set Crimping Rolls 
Crushing Rolls 
Block Ball Bearings 
Enclosed 
Buckets, 
Tailing Beater and 
Write, wire 


Co., Ine 


FOR SALE— 
Cake Former 
Accumulator—XX Hydraulic Pipe 
Attrition Mill. 
Suffolk Oi] Mill, Inc., 


Address 
Press, P 


or planting 
A. Lessor 
Box 108, Fort 


Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
screw presses. 


inelud- 
and hydraulic 
immediate delivery 
Oklahoma City, 


Reitz 


Con- 
Right 
Sprock 


P Roapec t 


For further 
Suffolk, Va 


room with 
18 Car- 


Pittock 


cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baleing presse filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—72-85” 








Gin Equipment for Sale 





Two almost new installations of 6 
after cleaners for 10’ O. H. Conti- 
nental bur machines. One above floor set of lint 
flues, complete with transitions, and supports for 
Continental gin stands. — Farmers Cooperative 
Gins, Munday, Texas, Phone 25. 


FOR SALE 
with steam power less buildings.—-W. C. 
Tahoka, Texas. 

FOR SALE—2-Complete Batteries 4-80 Saw Mur- 
ray air blast ball bearing gins. These outfits are 
equipped with modern Mitchell Super-Units, 
veyor distributors, 18-shelf tower driers, 
scales and all steel, swing door up-packing presses. 
The trampers on these presses have been used only 
one year. Both outfits are complete in every re- 
spect and are in excellent condition, and will be 
sold at a very reasonable price for quick removal, 
as we are installing a complete new outfit. —Harts- 
ville Oil Mill, Hartsville, S. 


BUR EXTRACTING and 
Four 66” Mitchell pressed 
“double decked” flat belt extractor. 

+932 -model pressed steel ball bearing Mitchells. 
Five 80-saw model “‘H” triple saw Mitchells. One 
58” cast iron F.E.C. ball bearing Mitchell. Five 
80-saw Murray V-belt Blewetts. Three 60” Conti- 
nental steel ‘“‘double X"’, model “D" extractors. 
Two 60” Continental steel “‘triple X” mode] “IY 
extractors. One 14 foot Hardwicke-Etter wood 
frame extractor with inlet and return conveyors. 
excellent. One 14 foot Stacy steel three cylinder 
incline ball bearing after cleaner. One 10 foot 
Hart steel three cylinder incline ball bearing after 
cleaner. Two Murray steel “Quad” cleaners. Two 
five cylin Hardwicke-Etter wood incline clean- 
ers. Two Murray steel type “MS’’ Separators. 
Two 50” Hardwicke-Etter wood separators. New 
“Government type’’ Tower Dryers, gas and butane 
heaters, ete. Tell us your needs and what you have 
for sale or trade.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St. Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas 


FOR SALE 
cylinder 72” 


Complete 5-80 Cen- Te _nnial plant 
High Gin, 


c cle aning machinery- 
steel, ball 





To better serve 
equipment for sale or repair. 


ists, accurate 


250 hp. 3/60 /440/600 rpm, 
200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, 


150 hp. 3 /60/440/900 rpm. 
125 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, 


Ww. M 


Phone HUnter 2801 
DALLAS 





200 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, 


150 hp. 3/60/2800 /900 rpm, 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any 
Don't be shut 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop 

To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 
large copper wire availability, expert machin- 
balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 

Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 
309 hp. 3/60/2300 /600 rpm, 


Take advantage of factory-trained men, 


slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 


Fan and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


CALL ON US — DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Corey starting equipment av 
‘ree rental while we repair your motors. 


. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


TEXAS 


down! 


Call us and we will deliver a loan 


2—125 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2 . 3/60 /220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4 . 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, slip ring 
2 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2 . 3/60 /220 /1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


ilable for above motors. 


Phone 3905 
HARLINGEN 








THE COTTON GIN 


AND OIL MILL PRESS * 


FOR SALE—Two steel bound Continental Para- 
gon presses with channel iron side supports, square 
center column, center crank door opener, and 
counter-balanced doors. One Murray tramper. Two 
Beaumier four-plunger pumps. Four 66” standard 
Mitchells with flat belt drive. Five 60” convertible 
Mitchells with V-belt drive; good as new. Five 
60” Hardwicke-Etter huller feeders. One center 
feed all steel 12° Murray bur machine. Two 10° 
Hardwicke-Etter wood bur machines. One Wichita 
all steel 14’ bur machine, with 3 cyl. 14’ all steel 
after cleaner. Several gins at present location, as 
well as to be moved. Several Skinner engines and 
boilers or what do you want to buy or trade. 
Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 
and 4-7847. 


AUTOMATIC gas heaters delivered and installed 
in your gin plant. See advertisement on page 56 
this issue.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville 
Platte, La. 

FOR SALE--5-80 Continental brush gin stands. 
5-80 saw Continental double X cleaner feeders. 
Walter Craft, P. O. Box 1029, Carlsbad, N. M. 
FOR SALE—3-80 Murray gins with lint flue. 1- 
40” Murray multiblade fan with V belt drive. 5 
Murray long span floor stands with 2 15/16 shaft 
and bearings. 1-20 h.p. Century slip ring motor 
with starting equipment practically new. 1 Con- 
tinental ram and casing..-Enderlin & Seiter, Con- 
way, Ark. iy 
FOR SALE—One four stand 80-saw Continental 
Gin complete with deuble x Huller cleaner feeders 
conveyor distributor, four drum incline cleaner, E. 
J. Tramper and Paragon up pack press. Also in- 
clides Caterpillar D13000 diesel motor. Will sell at 
bsrgain.—Write J. L. Mullens, Heber Springs, 
Ark. 


FOR SALE—Three cotton compress plants, one 
to operate where now located, the other two 
to be moved. All priced right for quick sale. 
interested ask about them. One 5/70 practically 
new Continental gin to move, a complete plant 
press, power and condenser. Priced at 
, cars or trucks. One 4/80 practically 
new Continental gin plant, ideal location, 14 
miles to nearest competitor, should gin 4000 bales 
this season. Price $55,000 for quick sale. One 4/80 
Continental in the Valley, has extra good 10 year 
average, a bargain at $40,000. One new 4/90 Mur- 
ray, complete cleaning and drying equipment, a 
buy at price asked. Many others in South Texas, 
West Texas and Rio Grande Valley. Let me know 
your wants. ye it.—Call, write or wire M. 
Phillips, Phones 3 7 38-3914, P. O. Box No 
1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One Continental 80-saw model F, 
brush gin and one Continental 4X cleaner-feeder. 
Also partial lint flue. Plant ginned only 5900 
bales.—W. R. Britton, Route 1, Sumter, S. C. 


FOR SALE—Some of our special bargains: AIR 
BLAST GINS, direct connected type: Three 80- 
saw Murray steel 6” mote conveyor. Three 80-saw 
Murray steel, old style. Four *0-saw Lummus 
“Automatic” ball bearing, with roll dump levers 
Eight 80-saw Munger ball bearing. Five 80-saw 
Gullett. Three 70-saw Murray steel 6” mote con- 
veyor. Three 70-saw Murray steel 4” mote con- 
veyor. Four 70-saw Pratt, steel frame. Four 70- 
saw Munger, iron frame, good order, $100.00 each. 
BRUSH GINS: Four 80-saw Murray old style, 
steel, with ball bearing brushes, almost new and 
good saws and ribs. Five 80-saw Munger iron 
frame, I.S. & B.D. Four 70-saw Pratt, wood frame, 
excellent condition, $100.00 each. PRESSES AND 
OTHER ITEMS: One Continental “Paragon” 
heavy duty steel bound press with Ram and Cas- 
ing. One Murray “PX” heavy duty steel bound 
press with or without late type Hydraulic Ram 
and Casing and Murray triplex belted hydraulic 
pump. One good, sound, Continental old style 
press with fully steel bound top doors, hinged in 
steel, $500.00 at location. One 72” square type 
Continental steel “up draft’? condenser with dust 
flues. Can be changed to down draft. One 50” 
Murray square type steel down draft condenser. 
One Continental vertical triplex hydraulic pump 
with one pulley for electric drive. Two rebuilt 
Beaumier 4-plunger belted hydraulic pumps. 

eral wood and steel bucket elevators. One 
wicke-Etter double hopper seed scale. One 8'x22’ 
10-ton Fairbanks pit type platform scale with 
steel Fda fixtures, $475.00. One double 35” Clar- 
age fan. 35”, 40” and 45” rebuilt fans. New 
Phelps fans, all sizes and types in Waco stock. 
Hydraulic rams and casings, eonveyors, pulleys, 
belting and transmission equipment. New “Govern- 
ment type” tower driers, Gas and Butane heaters, 
etc. Get our quotations before buying. 
Strickland & Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Tel. 
Waco, Texas. 


7 
2-8141, 
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FOR SALE—4-80 saw Continental A. B. gins with 
model 30 fronts, gins look good and are good. 1— 
15 h.p. 220 volt 8 phase 1160 r.p.m., motor and 
starter. 1—5 h.p., 220 1200 r.p.m., 3 phase motor 
and starter. 4-80 saw Cen-Tennia! loose roll swing 
front gins. 1—75 h.p., 220 volt 900 r.p.m., 3 phase 
Fairbank motor and etarter. 1—Lummus one story 
steel yund swing door double box press with 
pump and tramper.—J. G. Laney and Company, 
Tallassee, Ala. 


FOR SAL E 5-40” Hardwicke-Etter roller gin 
stands equipped with 40” 2 cylinder cleaner feed- 
ers. Nearly new.—Walter Craft, P. O. Box 1029, 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
FOR SALE ON SEALED BIDS—One cotton gin 
with 5 Lummus stand-70 with 120 h.p., Waukesha 
engine; one under drive seed house all metal build- 
ing. One hammer mill and crusher with Buick 
engine. One two story house 8 rooms. Several 
other buildings, include 3 water wells and 6 acres 
land next to railroad and Highway No. 90. All in 
good shape. Bids will be opened on March 30 and 
can be rejected.—Mail bids to Adolf Fajkus, Fla- 
tonia, Route 1, Texas. 

FOR SALE—To Be Moved: Two 

Murray gins with glass fronts, 6” mote conveyor 

and double extraction. One 4-80 complete gin 

suitable for picked cotton. All three of the above 
gins at a bargain.—Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas, 

Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 4-7847. 

FOR SALE—5-80 Gullett multiple extractor feed- 
extra good condition, completely overhauled 
season, new card belts and brushes.—-Write 
“M"’, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 

P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE- Steel press, formerly owned by Trin- 

ity Compress and Warehouse Company. Intact, 

just as it was when the company ceased to oper- 
If interested write Malcolm Smith, 
& Merchants National Bank, Gilmer, 


complete 4-80 


“Complete gin plant, 614 room home, 
Lowake Gin Co., 


FOR SALE 
30 acres land. Write for details. 
Lowake, Texas. 

FOR SALE—-To be moved. One of most modern 
steel gin plants in eastern Okla. 4-80 air blast 
Lummus gins. Super Mitchells and dryer. Large 
overhead bur extractor. LeRoi engine. Large all 
steel gin buildings. Howe scale 30’-30,000 cap 
Southwestern Cotton Oil Company, P. O. Box 
1217, Oklahoma Ci Oklahoma. 

FOR SALE OR LE Complete 5-80 gin plant 
in western Okla. location where talk is 
acreage will be increased 75°% to 100% in 1951 
Southwestern Cotton Oil Company, Box 1217, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

FOR SALE—Continental all steel gin, three eighty 
saw brush stands, master double X cleaner feeders, 
steel conveyor, distributor, down draft steel con- 
denser, new modern Continental all steel press, 
belt pump, E. J. tramper at bargain price to 
move quick.—Write Box ‘819, c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE- —4-80 Murray plant with all Mitchell 
equipment. LeRoi 8 cylinder engine.-W. C. High 
Gin, Thackerville, Okla. 

FOR SALE—Approximately 3,000 new 10” gin 
saws 2-3/16"” bore.—Peerless Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fort Valley, Georgia 

EXCELLENT BUY—4 
saw air blast gin stands 
dump breasts and new style glass fronts. 4-60” 
pressed steel Mitchell super units with V-Belt 
drives. Priced for quick sale.—Graceville Gin & 
Warehouse Company, Graceville, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Limited number of 9 ft. dusts, lint 
or seed collectors, on 6-inch channel towers, com 
plete with concrete foundation blocks.—The Ber- 
tig Company, Box 475, Paragould, Arkansas 
Phone LD-1 
FOR SALE—One 70” Hardwic ter stub 11- 
shelf tower drier, three way asses and steel 
supports with six-cylinder 70” all steel Hardwicke- 
Etter special drier after cleaner. One ten-section 
Lummus thermo cleaner. One Mitchell burner 
Two Continental vacuum boxes. One 60” or 5-80 
Hardwicke-Etter steel side discharge condenser 
One 4-70 Continental oval steel side discharge 
condenser. Two Wichita steel 50” steel-separators 
steel Stacy separator. Three Hardwicke- 
r 50” flat screen separators. One 52” Murray 
/-S separator. Two Continental 50” separators. 
Four 66” Mitchells with flat belt drive and type 
“F” after cleaner. One Continental 50” seven- 
cylinder stee] inclined cleaner and supports. One 
5-80 I.S. & B. Continental conveyor distributor. 
One long and one short by-pass conveyors for two 
10’ Hardwicke-Etter bur machines and 50” cleaner. 
Six 80-saw A.B., D.C., all steel Cen-Tennial Com- 
mandor gins with lint flue. Five 80-D.C., model 
“C,” Continental brush gins. One 80-saw Murray 
gin with glass front and 6” mote conveyor. Six 
70-saw D.C. Murray gins with glass fronts, 6” 
mote conveyor, lint flue, and 72” semi-steel con- 
denser. One slightly used 34° Howe wagon scale 
with plank deck. Six Fairbanks-Morse engine 
heads. New Climax, butane or natural gas, en- 
gines.—Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas, Box 694, 
Phones 4-9626 and 4-7847 


Late model Murray 80 
with quick-acting roll 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


FOR SALE—Well equipped 5-80 Murray gin plant 
in most productive cotton section of Texas plains. 
All facilities. Anticipated ginning ‘51 over 5000 
bales. Bargain price for immediate sale only 
ag Write Box J. K. c/o The Cotton Gin and 
i Texas. 
FOR SALE- "To be -complete 4-80 saw 
Murray all steel gin outfits with up-packing all 
steel presses and steel condensers, less power n 
stands equipped with quick roll dumping device 
and glass panel fronts. One battery equipped with 
Mitchell 60” standard units, stub tower dryer and 
heat in Mitchells; other battery has Mitchell 60” 
super units with heat; both have Fairbanks seed 
scales. These outfits are in excellent condition and 
priced right for quick sale.—Taylor Oil and Pea- 
nut Mills, Division of Georgia Peanut Company, 
Moultrie, Georgia 








Equipment Wanted 





WANTED TO BUY—Good used gin machinery of 
any kind.—Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas. 
COTTON GIN wanted “immediately. Will pay 
for plant in good condition, to be moved, with or 
without building. No junk or obsolete equipment 
considered. Quick —— assured.—Wire or 
phone James Foe, Cqlonial Court, Brownsville, 
Texas. Phone 2-987 
WANT TO BUY er used gin to be moved 
Write description and particulars to Box 442 
Celina, Texas. Phone 98-J 
WANTED 4-80 later model Murray roll dump 
glass fronts also all steel down draft conden- 
ser.-Write Box “W", c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 
WANTED 6 cylinder Minneapolis-Moline engine, 
NE 8 x 9 type G, counter-clockwise.—Schrade Gin 
Co., Rowlett, Texas, Phone 2-4418 Garland 
WANTED—-Several used Cameron packers. Also 
steel double box press._Jaffee Cotton Products 
Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 5184, Dallas 2, Texas, Phone 
HUnter 5134 
WANTED. 22’ or longer truck seales with steel 
channels. Also steel or steel bound press with 
tramper. State price and location Hiller’s Gin, 
Elgin, Texas. 
WANTED—1 set 48” rolls; 1—18’-9” rotor lift; 
1 Foots reclaiming tank and 1 cooling tower suf- 
ficiently large for 3 French screw presses Write 
Box “MC”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 
WANTED: Several Anderson Super Duo Expellers 
Must be in good condition and reasonably priced 
The Seguin Cotton Oil Company, Seguin, Texas 








Personnel Ads 





ANTED—Ginner capable handling new Murray- 
Mitchell gin and office man with good account- 
ing experience. Year round job. Give reference 
and experience.—Box 548, Artesia, New Mexico. 
WANTED —Experienced cotton gin operator to 
help move gin to our location. Have permanent 
job for good man in cotton gin and oil mill 
Curtis Peanut Co., Inc., Pearsall, Texas. 


ALL AROUND GINNER-— Desires position. twen- 
ty-seven years experience, erecting maintenance 
and operating. Would like steady employment any- 
where Saucier, 4101 Webster St., Monroe, 
Louisiana 


WANTED Job as cotton gin manager by a cot- 
tonseed oil mill superintendent. Have had years 
of experience both as gin manager and 0‘! mill 
superintendent. Would like to make change May 
Ist to 15th.-Write Box “TJ”, c/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 


HAVE OPENINGS for several gin 
fast growing irrigated section of West Texas 
These are permanent vear round jobs with a 
large sound company. Write stating education, ex- 
perience references and salary expected Box 
“N”, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oi! Mill Press, P. O 
Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas 


WANTED—Young man with oil mill experience 
for shift foreman in Oklahoma expeller mill. Good 
opportunity for right man.--Write Box “PR”, 
c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas 


managers in 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings 
Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island. Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615 
FOR SALE—Allis-Chalmers tandem compound 
engine, 14x30x36, with Wheeler condensing equin 
One Heine 300 h.p. water-tuhe boiler—-175 
s. working pressure. rite. wire or phon 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 
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Twin City, 6 cylinder, 8x9 model NE 
V-Drive and 
Grandfield, 


FOR SALE— 
natural gas engine with nine belt 
starter. Good condition. — Box 416, 
Oklahoma. 
FOR SAL me 
11 bales, $7500.00. 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O 
1, Texas 


LEROI 


International Cotton Pie ker. Picked 
Write Box “T”, » The Cot- 
Box 444, Dallas 


deliver “turn-key” cotton 
gin power installations. Our engineers prepared 
to install new or rebuilt LeRoi engines in our 
territory, ranging from 225 h.p. to 450 h.p. We 
furnish cooling tower and coils, water and gas 
line pipe, sheaves, belts—now ready for immediate 
delivery. Scheduled for delivery in April, May, 
June and July, new LeRoi power engines. We 
maintain a complete stock of LeRoi engine re- 
placement parts and have expert service men on 
duty 24 hours.—Nortex Engine and Equipment 
Company, LeRoi Engine Distributors, P. O. Box 
355, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
FOR SALE-—-One Le Roi V-8 1945 model natural 
gas engine in excellent condition. One good steel 
power plant complete with 16x16 Skinner ——— 
18x72 boiler and stack~—-bargain. One 40 H.F 2¢ 
volt, 800 R.P.M., three-phase motor with 
starter switch. One 60 H.P., 220 volt, 1800 R.P.M 
electric motor with starter switch 
5 H.P. Buda natural gas engine.—Bill 
Abilene Texas, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 
and 1. 784 
FOR SAL E-—One 140 H.P. full diesel Fairbanks- 
Morse engine, complete with air tanks, 
shape. This engine has been pulling a five 
gin.--R. B. and J. H. Williams, Natchitoches 
FOR SALE—Two rebuilt § x 9 - 4 cylinder Twin 
City engines. One rebuilt 8 x 9 - 6 cylinder Twin 
City Engine. Sales, parts and service on all sizes 
of Twin City engines.—Fort Worth Machinery 
Company, 1123 East Berry, Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR SALE-Climax gas engines. Murphy diesel 
engines (dual fuel). 1-8 cylinder RXVI LeRoi Mill 
type, with starting engine. 1-8 ¢ylinder D1700 
Caterpillar Mill type with starting engine. Elec- 
trie generator sets, all sizes. Electric motors, all 
sizes with starters—partial list—150 h.p., 200 h.p., 
250 h.p., 300 h.p., 350 h.p., 400 hp. V-Drives 
Complete repair shop for engine rebuilding and 
motor rewinding.—-H & H Equipment Company, 
Inc., 337 South Industrial Blvd., Dallas, Texas 
Riverside-3501 ; WOodlawn-7839 
150 H.P. GM DIESEL ENGINE, completely re- 
manufactured, equipped for cotton gin 
Priced to sell. Guaranteed same as new 
& Stevenson Services, 4516 Harrisburg 
Houston, Texas 
POWER—-One model 


ENGINES—We 


electric 


service 
Stewart 
Blvd 


RAA4S, 6-cylinder LeRoi, 140 
h.p. power unit. One model RX1 125 h.p., 4-eyl- 
inder LeRoi power unit. One 25-35 h.p. Waukesha 
power unit. Electric motors: One 60 h.p., 2300 
volt slip-ring with controls. One 20 h.p., 2300 volt 
slip ring with controls. One 50 h.p. G.E., 220 volt 
1200 rpm. squirrel cage, in Waco stock. New and 
rebuilt motors in a large range of sizes available 
for prompt shipment. Also one 80 h.p. model 32 
cold starting Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. recondi- 
tioned, on testing block, Waco stock. One 60 h.p 
single evlinder model 32 cold starting Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel engine with clutch and auxiliary 
equipment, on foundation, East Texas $509.00 
One 100 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse semi-Diesel engine 
on foundation with clutch and stub-shaft, $500.00 
B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel 
2-8141, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SAL E- 
h.p., style 
parts of same. 
has new pistons and rings—J 
Texas 
FOR SALE—Four WOK Waukeshas with start- 
ing engines; one WAK and one EKU. Two 180 
h.p. Buda's, two 220 h.p., Climax; 4 LeRoi gen- 
erator sets 32 KVA 409 Bewley Bidg., Ft 
Worth, Texas, Phone FA-1620 
8 CYLINDER LEROI 180 Continuous Horse- 
power; complete, heavy-duty clutch and steel sub- 
base. Equipped for natural gas or butane opera- 
tion. Good condition 23,000.00 Stewart & 
Stevenson Services, 4516 Harrisburg Blvd., Hous- 
ton, Texas 


Morse Oil Engine, 120 

r.p.m., cold starting, or any 

Just been rebored to 14 1/8 inches 
W. Manda, Holland, 








Indonesian Copra Exports 
Increase in January 


Exports of copra from Indonesia dur- 
ing Jan. 1951 were reported at 26,752 
long tons, or more than double the low 
volume exported in Dee. 1950 of 10,445 
tons (revised upward from 9,842 tons). 

Copra production during the month 
amounted to 30.644 tons, of which 25,038 
tons were produced in East Indonesia 
and 5,606 in West Borneo. Deliveries to 
domestic oil mills amounted to 9,866 tons. 
Production during February was fore- 
east at 30.500 tons and exports may 
reach 34,500 tons. 
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Machinery, 7-Step Program 





Extension 
shown a big interest in varieties of cot- 
ton adapted to the use of machine strip- 
pers and pickers. 


progress 
Cotton 


gram 


Help Texas Farmers 
Produce More Bales 


Cotton will be planted in 226 counties 


in Texas this year, according to Texas 
Extension 
are 
stepped up greatly because of reductions 


Indications 
will be 


Service 
the acreage 


reports. 


that planted 


flax, sorghum, vegetable and small 


grain acreages. These reductions are due 
largely to adverse weather during last 
fall and winter. 


F. C. Elliott, cotton specialist for the 


Service, said farmers have 


records show that definite 
is being made in the 7-Step 
program, Mr. Elliott said. 

He listed the seven steps in the pro- 
(1) fit cotton into balanced 


Extension 


as 


SERVING COTTON Gi 


WHO ARE THE READERS? 


farming, (2) take care of the soil, (3) 
act together on the best variety, (4) 
make labor count, (5). control cotton in- 
sects and diseases, (6) pick and gin for 
higher grade, and (7) sell for grade, 
staple and variety value. 

In 1948, the 7-Step program assisted 
in fitting cotton into balanced farming 
on 28,043 farms in Texas. This number 
was increased to 31,115 in 1949 and to 
48,181 last year. 

Although little increase in soil im- 
provement practices occurred during the 
past two years over the 1948 figures, 
Mr. Elliott said farmers have indicated 
that they will fertilize about 20 percent 
of the cotton acreage in 1951. Eleven 
percent is the most that has ever been 
fertilized in the past. 

The number of spindle type cotton 
picking machines increased from 92 in 
1948 to 335 in 1949. Due to reduced cot- 
ton acreage, there was a reduction of 
machine pickers in 1950. However, Mr. 
Elliott said, farmers have indicated that 
they want to buy 586 new pickers this 
year. 


NS AND OIL MILLS 


The paid subscribers to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press are cotton ginne’s and oilseed processors 
from California to the Carolinas. Total distribution June 30, 1950) was 7113 This includes approximately 


85% of the active cotton gins in the nation pl 
soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed, and tung nuts 


ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE? 


us complete coverage of the processors of cottonseed 


For 52 years leading industrial firms have used The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press to promote the sale 
of machinery, power units, auxiliary equipment and supplies. This publication is now in the unusual but 


gratifying position of being the only magazine which exclusively serves the cotton ginning and oilseed 


processing industries. This field represents an in 


vested capital of $750,000,000 ten percent of which 


($75,000,000) is spent each year for replacements, repairs, and new equipment 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE? 


Covering not only current news of the industr 


y, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press reports on new 


products, new processes, and new equipment available to the trade. It attempts to foster cooperation 


between all branches of the industry, and deals with problems of management, safety, pro 


duction, and research. A representative in Washington, D. C., keeps readers 


constantly informed on legislative and political 

the industry. Cotton ginners and oil millers 

have looked to this publication for com ee 
«- 


aioli 


plete news of the industry since 189 


SALES MESSAGE 
iN 


Coucentrale YOUR 


T THE GIN AND OTL MILL 


matters affecting 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO P. O. BOX 444, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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From a total of 4,732 in 1948, the 
number of stripper type harvesting ma- 
chines increased to 7,003 in 1949. Little 
increase occurred in 1950. This year, 
farmers want to buy 7,491 new strippers 
—if they are available. If these new ones 
are bought, there will be more than 
14,000 strippers on farms in Texas in 
1951. 

Mr. Elliott reported that machine 
strippers were used in 84 counties last 
year, while machine pickers were used 
in 63 counties. He said that machine 
harvesting is bringing about an increase 
in the number of one-variety cotton com- 
munities. 

The number of rotary hoe equipped 
tractors increased from 6,966 in 81 coun- 
ties in 1949 to 10,004 in 97 counties last 
year. Mr. Elliott pointed out that the 
use of the rotary hoe cuts the hoe bill 
by 60 to 65 percent. 

Thirty-three million pounds of insecti- 
cide were used on cotton in 1948. An in- 
crease of about 50 percent occurred the 
next year, with 49,563,948 pounds being 
used in 1949. Last year about 60 percent 
of the cotton acreage was treated for 
insect control. On nearly five and a quar- 
ter million acres of cotton, 97,708,044 
pounds of dust and 3,091,123 gallons of 
spray were applied. 

The wide use of the recommended prac- 
tices under the 7-Step cotton program, 
said Mr. Elliott, have resulted in in- 
creased yields per acre, more efficient 
production, higher quality cotton, better 
ginning and more income for the farmer. 


Two Tri-State Soybean 


Conferences Planned 

Soybean processors and agronomists 
in six northern soybean-producing states 
are holding two three-state conferences 
for the third time to discuss research in 
soybean production and processing. 

The first meeting, that for Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri, was held in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul March 8-9, and the 
second will be held at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, March 21-22 for Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. The National Soybean 
Processors Association, Northern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, U.S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory and state univer- 
sities are cooperating in the conferences. 

Speakers at the first meeting included 
R. G. Houghtlin, president of the soy- 
bean association; R. K. Davies and J. W. 
Hayward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis oil mill operator; J. W. 
Evans, president, American Soybean As- 
sociation; and F. H. Hafner, General 
Mills, Minneapolis oil mill operator. 


Classification, Marketing 
News Services Available 


The procedure to be followed by cotton 
farmers in obtaining cotton classification 
and cotton market news services in 1951 
under Smith-Doxey Act will be same as 
in 1950, USDA has announced. 

Any group of producers organized to 
promote improvement of cotton which 
adopts a variety of cotton, files an ap- 
plication, arranges for sampling and 
meets certain other requirements for its 
members is eligible for these services. 
Group applications should be filed with 
the Cotton Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, USDA, as soon 
as possible after all members have 
planted their cotton, and preferably not 
later than June 1 in Zone 1, July 1 in 
Zone 2, and July 15 in Zone 3. 
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THE 


MODERN MACHINERY 





@AODEL 1210-12A 





ECONOMY 





SEVEN SIZES— 
21 to 230 HP 


with ORIGINAL TWIN CITY HEAVY-DUTY DEPENDABILITY 


Investigate the dependable 12 cylinder power of 
the MM 1210-12A. You will find in it the same 
quality that won for the Twin City Cotton Gin en- 
gines a 30-year reputation for long life . . . excep- 
tional fuel savings . . . and low cost per h.p.! 

MM power offers important savings on gin instal- 
lations and operation. Built-in gear reduction pro- 
vides proper speed for direct drive to gin shaft that 
saves power and fuel and eliminates buying of 
counter shafts, bearings, idlers, pulleys and belts. 
Front power take-off is available for direct drive to 


A CARLOAD OF 1210-12A UNITS LEAVING THE MM 


WRITE 
FOR 
FOLDER 


provide opposite rotation or auxiliary drive. Auxili- 
ary water pumps are supplied for cooling tower 
operation. Cooling towers are easily built at low 
cost of standard material that can be bought locally. 
Layout drawings and bill of material are furnished 
when required. Natural gas or LP gas fuel systems, 
engineered for best power and economy, are 
optional. 

You are interested in low cost power! Consider all 
these savings plus MM exclusive low-cost main- 
tenance features. 


ENGINE PLANT FOR TEXAS GIN INSTALLATIONS. 


a Mi as 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 
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® Texas Ginners to Have 


Special Entertainment at Dallas 
Convention April 2, 3 and 4 


Special entertainment for ladies attending the thirty-eight annual con- 
vention of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association in Dallas, April 2, 3 and 4, 
will be provided by the Gin Machinery and Supply Association, Inc., according 
to L. A. Mindrup, chairman of the Ladies Entertainment Committee. Other 
members of the committee are E. J. Pflanz and W. W. Henslee. 





@ Sight-Seeing Trip and Luncheon—On Tuesday, April 3, sight-seeing buses 
will leave the Agriculture Building, State Fair Grounds (where exhibits are 
held) promptly at 10 a.m. for a trip around the city viewing points of interest, 
and ending at the beautiful Lakewood Country Club at 12 noon for a luncheon. 
Immediately following the luncheon, the buses will bring the ladies back to 
the convention, where a style show will be put on by Sanger Brothers, Dallas 
department store. This style show will eclipse any of those previously staged, 
Mr. Mindrup said. 

The ladies are urged to get their tickets for the sight-seeing trip and 
luncheon event as soon as they arrive at the Fair Grounds Monday or Tuesday. 
They should call for the tickets at the Gin Machinery and Supply Association 
registration booth. 


@ Family Show Tuesday Night—On the night of Tuesday, April 3, the annual 
two-hour show for all—the ginners, their wives and families will take place 
in the Auditorium on the State Fair Grounds. The doors of the auditorium will 
open at 6:30 p.m. (Admittance by badge. Any ginner with a badge can bring 
his family and friends.) “Kotton Kapers” is the name of the show. 


@ Entertainment at Business Sessions—In the convention hall interesting 15- 
minute programs of entertainment will be provided preceding each business 
session 

The Gin Machinery and Supply Association urges the ginners to bring their 
families with them to the convention and participate in the entertainment which 
the association is providing for them. 








Texas Ginners’ 1951 Convention 
(Continued from Page 14) 


sented at Fair Park Auditorium at 7:30 
p.m. April 3. Convention badges will ad- 
mit the ginners and their families and 
friends. The show, to be staged by “Tex” 
Dudley, will be called “Kotton Kapers.” 
Special entertainment for ladies at- 
tending the convention will include a 
sight-seeing trip around Dallas by bus 
the second morning of the convention. 
Buses will leave the Agriculture Build- 
ing at 10 a.m., and the trip will in- 
clude a stop at the Lakewood Country 
Club for luncheon at 12 noon. The buses 
will return to the convention hall in time 
for the style show at 1:30 that after- 
noon. 
E. J. Pflanz and W. W. Henslee are 
members of the entertainment commit- 
tee of the Gin Machinery and Supply 
Association with Mr. Mindrup. 


e Radio Program—“Ginners’ Day with 
the Early Birds” is the title of a radio 
program to be given over to visiting gin- 
ners by Radio Station WFAA. Ginners 
are invited to attend the program at 7 
a.m. Tuesday, April 3, in the WFAA stu- 


dios. 


e Officers—Officers of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association include: W. O. For- 
tenberry, Lubbock, president; S. N. Reed, 
O’Brien, vice-president; and Jay C. Stil- 
ley, Dallas, executive vice-president and 
treasurer. 


e Over 475 Georgia farmers, 
the greatest number in the state’s his- 
tory, produced 100 or more bushels of 
corn per acre in 1950. 




















WE ome 


We congratulate you on your fine organization and are looking forward to 
visiting with you again during the TEXAS GINNERS’ 


VENTION, April 2- 


You are cordially invited to visit our Show Rooms at 3600 Commerce Street 


and our Booth at the Convention Hall. 


Be sure to see the NEW CEN-TENNIAL 5-STAR N 


OUTRANKS 


DALLAS, TEXAS ° COLUMBUS, 


inners: 


VINETY 


ANYTHING IN THE FIELD 
EASIEST GIN ON THE MARKET TO OPERATE 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ANNUAL CON- 


SAW GIN. 
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Industry Advisory 


Committee Reviews 
Oilseeds Research 





@ Expansion of work on proces- 
sing of cottonseed meal as food, 
delinting at oil mills, controlling 
peanut root rot, marketing anal- 
ysis are among recommenda- 
tions of advisory group. 


At a meeting in Washington last month 
the Oilseeds and Peanut Advisory Com- 
mittee discussed the current and pros- 
pective needs for research on oilseed 
crops and their products in the light of 
national emergency conditions and made 
recommendations accordingly. 

While recommending that certain lines 
work previously considered impor- 
tant be held in abeyance, the committee 
suggested that some of the department’s 
current work on oilseeds and peanuts be 
expanded and that various new lines of 
work be initiated as soon as possible. 


of 


e Utilization Research Recommendations 

In the field of utilization the commit- 
tee specifically recommended that new 
or additional attention be given to: (1) 
the amount of dietary fats required by 
selected population groups; (2) the in- 
tluence of processing methods on the use 
of cottonseed meal as food; (3) collec- 
tion of information concerning methods, 
facilities and engineering costs of de- 
linting cottonseed at oil mills; and (4) 
the effect fats and oils in the diet have 
on the utilization of other nutrients, es- 
pecially minerals and vitamins. 


e Better Varieties Asked of Production 
Research — With respect to production 
research, the advisory group gave first 
priority to the need for increased work 
in developing superior varieties of flax- 
seed and soybean varieties better adapted 
to areas outside the main soybean pro- 
duction areas. Other production research 
recommended by the committee for ex- 
pansion or initiation follows: (1) de- 
velop better methods for eradicating or 
controlling Southern blight or root rot of 
peanuts; (2) investigate ways for con- 
trolling nematodes in the production of 
oilseed crops; (3) develop improved 
methods and equipment for growing, har- 
vesting, hulling and curing tung nuts; 
(4) develop better control over insects 
that attack peanuts in the cotton states; 
(5) determine factors affecting the ger- 
mination of soybean seed; and (6) seek 
better methods and equipment for har- 
vesting, conditioning and storing peanuts 
and peanut forage. 


e Recommendations for Marketing Stud- 
ies Regarding marketing research, 
the committee recommended that the fol- 
lowing lines of work be started or given 
additional attention: (1) develop better 
controls over insects that cause damage to 
peanuts in storage; (2) find better meth- 
ods for determining the oil content of 
flaxseed and soybeans; (3) make an anal- 
ysis of marketing methods and _ prac- 
tices for flaxseed, peanuts and peanut 
products in relation to marketing costs 
and margins; and (4) determine the 
effect of changing from one oil extrac- 
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tion method to another (from solvent to 
screw-press method) on the soybean oil 
crushing industry, market outlets and 
returns to growers. 


e Committee Visits Research Center — 
The committee spent one day at the Ag- 
ricultural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md., where members had an opportunity 
to discuss with scientists there some of 
the laboratory, greenhouse and other 
work being done on peanuts, soybeans, 
flaxseed and other oilseed crops and their 
by-products. 

Harry J. Deuel, Jr., dean of the Grad- 
uate School at the University of South- 
ern California, served as chairman and 
at the close of the meeting was unani- 
mously reelected to serve in this capacity. 
Other members in attendance were: Otto 
Brandau, producer, Rudd, Iowa; John 


vat 


H. Bryson, president, Dothan Oil Mill 
Company, Dothan, Ala.; William H. 
Fischer, manager, Peanut Butter Divi- 
sion, Jewett and Sherman Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; T. H. Gregory, executive vice- 
president, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Memphis, Tenn.; Howard 
Kellogg, Jr., president, Spencer Kellogg 
and Sons, Ine., Buffalo, N. Y., oil mill 
operator; Lloyd Mehlhouse, producer, 
Olivia, Minn.; A. D. Richardson, pro- 
ducer, Floresville, Texas; Charles B. 
Shuman, president, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Chicago, Ill.; S. E. Statham, 
producer, Cobb, Ga.; and Val Wurtele, 
president, Minnesota Paints, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., oil mill operator. Maur- 
ice Cooper, research coordinator in the 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
is executive secretary of the Oilseeds 


and Peanut Advisory Committee 


belton superior bagging 


2 lb. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


LTON BAGGING CoO. 


Belton, South Carolina 
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ARE OFTEN DECEIVING 


SINKERS PROCESSED GAS OR DRY PROCESSED 
COTTONSEED COTTONSEED 


Capectally ww DELINTED COTTONSEED 


SINKERS PROCESSED COTTONSEED 
AFTER RUB TEST AFTER RUB TEST 


® MAKE THIS RUB TEST YOURSELF BEFORE BUYING @ 


Rub a small handful of delinted seeds firmly between the palms of your hands. 
Be sure to notice that SINKERS COTTONSEED NEVER BREAKS UP. 
THE SINKERS PROCESS... CAUTION... 


is the only method whereby cottonseed Any breaking up of the seed indicates 
can be perfectly delinted, graded and that the seed has been burned and charred 
treated, without damage to the seed. —THIS MEANS TROUBLE. 


REMEMBER—The seed coat protects the germ-life and permits absorption of the exact 
amount of moisture needed for germination under growing conditions. 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 


KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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Cotton Tests Show 





Chemical Weed Control Is Cheaper 


By VERNON 


HREE POUNDS of dinitro per acre 

applied at planting time, followed by 
seven gallons of herbicidal oil when the 
cotton was two or three weeks old, gave 
excellent weed control in tests with cot- 
ton at State College in 1950. The spray 
of the herbicidal oil was directed to give 
complete coverage of the weeds and to 
hit the cotton stem below the first leaves. 
Equipment is available commercially for 
making this type of application. The 
chemical treatments cost $6.55 per acre 
as compared to $14 per acre for hoeing 
on untreated plots. 

All cotton was hill dropped in the tests 
conducted cooperatively by the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Both the chemically treated and the hoed 
plots were tractor cultivated seven times 
for control of weeds between the chemi- 
cally treated bands. 

Six different chemical treatments were 
compared in the study. Table 1 shows 
the different chemical treatments and the 
results obtained, including comparisons 
with hoeing and with no weed control 


Investigations 
Agricultural 
Agriculture 
“Missis- 
bulletin of the 
Station 


*Agronomist, Division of Weed 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, anc 
Engineering, Department 
Reprinted February 
sippi Farm monthly 
Mississippi Experiment 


issue of 


Agricultural 


C. HARRIS* 


except tractor cultivation of the middles. 
In the latter plots, weeds shaded out the 
cotton, reducing yields to only six pounds 
of seed cotton per acre. 

Five hundred pounds of 5-10-5 fer- 
tilizer were disked into the soil and the 
land bedded into 40-inch rows. Each plot 
was four rows wide and replicated six 
times. The soil type was Kaufman sandy 
clay loam (an accumulation of mixed 
prairie and post oak soils washed from 
the surrounding hills). The area had 
been in meadow for the past four or five 
years and had growp up in all types of 
weeds. Land preparation was difficult 
because of the accumulation of plant 
growth. 

The seed bed was prepared about three 
weeks in advance of planting so it would 
be firm. On April 18, a tractor with sec- 
tion harrow, and a board in back to 
smooth the top of the row, was started 
ahead of the planting. Then Empire 
chemically-delinted cotton seed were hill- 
dropped with four to six seeds per hill, 
10 inches apart in the drill. They were 
planted one inch deep, and packed with 
a 10-inch-width solid-packer wheel on 
the planter. 


Applied in 10-Inch Band 


The dinitro was applied at the time 
of planting. A nozzle was attached to 


the packer wheel, so situated that only 
the 10-inch area covered by the packer 
wheel was sprayed. 

The 
were 


post-emergence oil treatments 
made on May 5, after the cotton 
was approximately four inches tall. 
Where a second application of oil was 
scheduled it was applied June 1, when 
the cotton was approximately eight inches 
tall. Plots to be hoed were hand-hoed on 
May 5 and again on June 1. 

The first three cultivations of the cot- 
ton were made in such a manner as not 
to throw any soil upon the treated band 
in the drill. This was done by the use 
of fenders attached to scratchers and by 
the use of disk hillers. The fenders were 
placed on the side next to the cotton so 
any soil thrown against them did not get 
on the sprayed area. The disk hillers were 
set to cut the soil about one inch inside 
the sprayed band, with a sweep follow- 
ing and pushing the soil back into place. 
This is the same procedure as barring- 
off cotton except the ridge is not more 
than two inches high. 

After the first three cultivations, the 
cotton was cultivated in the regular man- 
ner. This could be done because the cot- 
ton was then large enough to shade the 
area in the drill and withstand the force 
of the soil being thrown against the stalk. 
The cotton was cultivated four times in 
this manner. 

All plots received seven treatments for 
boll weevil control—the first treatment, 
aldrin (60 percent aldrin equivalent so- 
lution), the second with toxaphene, and 
the other five treatments with 3-5-0 (ben- 
zene hexachloride-DDT dust mixture). 
All plots were defoliated with Aero- 
Cyanamid at the rate of 30 to 40 pounds 





P. O. BOX 1093 


DO YOU NEED INCREASED 
UNLOADING CAPACITY? 


The Large Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloader Will Unload As 
Much As One Ton Per Minute 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


PHONE 2-1314 
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per acre. Cotton was hand picked and 
individual plot yields weighed. 

Although rates and frequency of ap- 
plication in this test were the same, or 
modifications of work done in 1948 and 
1949, the 1950 test was the first time 
these methods of weed control in cotton 
had been tried at State College on a basis 
large enough to satisfactorily operate a 
tractor. 

Weather Reduced Yield 

3oll rot caused by disease and rain re- 
duced yields 20 to 30 percent. Boll counts 
made prior to these rains indicated yields 
much higher than were actually harvest- 
ed. 

Weed control by the different treat- 
ments varied, the best two being three 
pounds of dinitro plus one post-emer- 
gence application of herbicidal oil at 
seven gallons per acre, and eight pounds 
dinitro alone. From the standpoint of 
weed control, except where there were 
perennial weeds, the two treatments were 
comparable. The dinitro will not control 
Johnson grass from the rootstocks, nut- 
grass or vines whereas the oil will tem- 
porarily control them. For this reason, 
the split treatment is more satisfactory. 
The dinitro compound controls the shal- 
low weed seedlings and the oil cuts many 
of the perennials to the soil level. Then 


crop competition, including competition’ 


by shading, and proper cultivation will 
give good weed control for the remainder 
of the season. 

The oil will do an excellent job if ap- 
plied at precisely the right time—when 
the weeds are small. The oil 
pigweed in the bud, morning glory be- 
fore runners are formed, and grasses 
when small. In rainy weather, however, 
weeds may reach a growth beyond the 


must hit~- 


Table 1 


Rate per acre 

on 
Treatment 10-inch band 
4 Ibs 
6 Ibs 


DNOSBP equiv. 
DNOSBP equiv. 
DNOSBP equiv 
} Ibs. DNOSBP equiv 
plus 7 gal. oil 

1 lb. DNOSBP equiv. 
plus 7 gal. oil 


Dinitro 
Dinitro 
Dinitro 
Dinitro plus oi 
Dinitro plus o 

alone 
Check 


1 Weeds controlled were crabgrass, Sida 


Effect of various herbicides, alone and in combination, on control of weeds in cotton, 
State College, Mississippi, 5 


1950. 
Cost of Yield 
weed control seed cotton 
per acre? per acre 


Percent 
stand 
colton 


Weed 
control 
Fair $ 6.40 
Fair 
Excellent 
Excellent 


Fair 

Good 

texcept Sida) 
Excellent 
Poor 


pigweed, and morning glory. 


2 Seven tractor cultivations applied to all plots not included in this cost 


‘Tractor cultivated same as 


controlling stage before the oil can be 
applied. 

The second application of oil in 1950 
caused some damage to cotton. In 1949, 
cotton was treated with oil for weed con- 
trol three to four times without any in- 
jury. In 1950 the temperature was 100 
F. when the oil was applied. The tem- 
perature in 1949 was not over 85° F. 
when oil was applied. It is believed that 
temperature and other factors caused this 
variation. It appears that when tempera- 
tures are high, precautions should be 
taken when using the oil as a selective 
herbicide in cotton. 

Hill-Dropping Important 


It is important that cotton seed be hill- 
dropped when dinitro is used as a 
pre - emergence herbicide. Hill - dropping 
bunches the seed so that when the seed- 
limgs come up there is enough force to 
actually push the soil away from the 
young plants. This prevents the dinitro 
from coming in contact with and burning 
the stem of the young cotton plants. 


other plots but no hoeing or chemicals to control weeds on top of row. 


Other advantages of hill-dropping are: 
No thinning is required, a better stand 
is obtained, and crowding the cotton 
causes it to grow a longer stem, thereby 
making it easier to apply the post emer- 
gence applications of oil. 

Dinitro is sold under several trade 
names and is handled by many dealers 
throughout the state. The brand used in 
this test contained three pounds of the 
active ingredient (triethanolamine salt 
of dinitro ortho secondary butyl phenol 
DNOSBP) per gallon of the material 
as sold. This one gallon of the chemical 
solution was mixed with 12 gallons of 
water. The resulting 13 gallons of solu- 
tion when applied to one acre provided 
three pounds of dinitro per acre. While 
the oil used in the test was Lion Herbi- 
cidal Oil No. 1, several major oil com- 
panies are interested in oils suitable for 
weed control purposes. 

Research on weed control is being con- 
tinued by the Mississippi Experiment 
Station. This progress report describes 
methods used and results obtained in one 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


Dri-Slide Statifier 


Satisfactorily tested during the 1950 ginning season 
and will be installed on all 1951 Statifier outfits. 


This new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
from the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather. 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON STATIFIER OUTFITS NOW IN USE. 


Write for Dri-Slide Information 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 


Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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Does your lant need anew location? 


This area has the 
Transportation 
Facilities! 


HIS North, East and Central Texas 
I area is served by ten major railroads 
which have connecting systems with 
all of the ninety-one railroads that 
serve the state... and all of these are 
connected with other large systems that 
serve other parts of the nation. 
Excellent, hard-surfaced highways 
criss-cross this area, which make 
trucking practical and expeditious, 
and make the entire Southwestern 
market easily accessible. 
Five major airlines operate in 
the area ... and these are met 
at connecting points by feed- 
er airlines which operate 
throughout the area. 
You will find a spirit of co- 
operation from city and coun- 
ty officials as well as the citi- 
zenship generally. 





Let us assist you in collecting such 

data as you may need on the fa- 

cilities available in the growing 

North, East and Central Texas area 

served by the Texas Power & Light 

Company. Our services are yours ; | 

for the asking. Your inquiries are Fe ». “Cy TEXAS AREA SERVED BY 
welcomed and will be held in strict 4 \\% TEXAS POWER AND LIGHT CO. 
confidence. Write or call the Indus- “> \ } NORTH, EAST AND CENTRAL 
trial Development Department, E c This area is served by a network 
Texas Power & Light Company, . - of 16,000 miles of TPA electric 
Dallas, Texas. ke power lines. 








TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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of the tests last year. Other studies un- 
der way include the growing of crops 
. without any cultivation, either mechani- 

OUT OF THE SOUTH P o—. cally or by hand, after planting. These 
= eo eo experiments, which depend entirely on 

= ; thick stands and chemical agents for 


A 5 weed control, require further study be- 
10 ALL AM FRICA | ‘oo fore conclusions can be drawn safely. 
s Ay } ¥ 


Day after day, a constant stream of vegetable oils ' Georgia 4-H Club 
comes from producers throughout the South to be 


rattan” " 
processed at southern Procter & Gamble plants. Tre- > Nowe 1951 Cotton Project 


mendous quantities of these oils go into the making 


of Crisco, Fluffo Shortening, Fluffo Salad Oil and Flakewhite Shortening. Is An nounced 
The processing done at these plants benefits countless people through- Geetsin 4:28 hers sotning the 1001 
out the South. The users of our products made from south-produced eotion production project will contribute 


oils . . . the many southern firms that supply P&G with services / to the nation’s 16,000,000-bale effort and 
and materials...the P&G workers themselves. In addition, the money \ at the same time vie for ge 4 
P&G spends on payrolls and taxes benefits every community where el Pygl iron nse ey: Big Benne 
its plants are jocated. 4-H Club News for champions in each 
So, out of the South—to all America—go Procter & Gamble products mS county, according to L. R. Dunson, as- 
which are helping to build a better, more prosperous future for all. = sistant state 4-H Club leader. 


. \ In announcing the 1951 program, Mr. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE y Dunson also made public 1950 state and 
4 district winners. Top yield in oe 

by a 4-H’er last year was made by Ralp 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL Cook, Bleckley County, who grew 2,808 
pounds of seed cotton on one acre. Ralph 
planted Coker seed, using 600 pounds of 
6-8-8 fertilizer at planting. The crop was 
sidedressed with 300 pounds of 16 per- 
cent nitrogen. Toxaphene was used as 

insect poison, 

ti G H ter Ralph was also champion from the 
u oma iC as. ea south central Georgia district. Second 
‘eal place in this district—and second place 
in the state, too—went to Russell Pres- 
cott, Jr., who made 2,677 pounds of seed 
R ; cotton per acre on five acres. Russell, 
An Automatic Gas Heater of from Ben Hill County, planted Coker 
over a million B.T.U. capacity seed. He used 400 pounds of 3-9-9 at 
4 ¢ — fis planting and sidedressed with 225 pounds 
that will furnish sufficient heat . gs of potash later on. This 4-H’er used both 

for any type Hot Air Dryer. : 4 iia, BHC and toxaphene to control insects. 


The North Georgia district winner was 














Heater furnished for Natural, ee Lawrence Timms, Gordon County, who 
M: f: Pt fi made 2,440 pounds on one acre to take 
Butane, Propane, or Manufac- iain, ; \ third place in the state. Number two 
tured Gas. \& producer in North Georgia was Dale 
: i “ Glenn, Jackson County, whose yield was 
Heater controls are simple and 1,250 pounds per acre on two acres. 

i s s 


First and second place winners in the 
four other Extension Service districts 
follow: northeast—Frank Bennett, 
Franklin County, and Charles Dawson, 
0 M PA N Y Oconee County; northwest—Gary Dough- 
SERVICE Gl N Cc erty and Ronald Dougherty, both — 
Polk County; southwest—James War- 
VILLE PLATTE, LA. bington, Dooly County, and Aaron Jack- 
* son, Sumter County; southeast—Harvey 
WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La. Lee Woods, Emanuel County, and W. S. 
Booth, Ware County. 
The state awards were a $250 scholar- 
ship for first place, a $100 scholarship 
for second and $50 in cash for third. 
: Five district awards were offered in 
Raa each of the six districts. A trip to the 
Mississippi Delta area was first prize on 
p F .: i A : the district level, and a $50 savings bond 
was second _— Third and fourth place 
winners got $25 savings bonds, while 

BUILT ce) ORDER fifth placers got a $10 savings stamp. 
Mr. Dunson said the project will be 
Large, well equipped shops and experienced personnel available for eg conducted along the same general lines 
machinery design and construction. Take your gin and mill problems to “Alam this year. Only boys are eligible to com- 
pete for awards, he said, and to be 
eligible for first place district and state 
prizes they must have been 14 years old 
on or before Jan. 1 this year. He added 
| roy WoRKS that the project must include at least 

A LA M O R one acre. 


of WNSVILLE — SAN ANGELO — HOUSTON Donor of awards is the Georgia Cot- 
SAN ANTONIO — CORPUS CHRISTI BROWNS ton Producers Association. 


efficient. 
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Delta, it is logical to assume that Verti- 


ene . ‘ ag tenPeeade , s 0 
How Fertilizer and Weather iin elt may be spread. parts of 


tions in this section. 


em e e Although two commercial varieties are 
ect e rt j Cl iu m i t highly resistant to Fusarium wilt, none 
of the commercial cottons most common- 
ly grown in the Delta are resistant to 
* Verticillium wilt under heavy infesta- 
By JOHN T. PRESLEY and JAMES B. DICK tion. 

The question of the use of fertilizers 
for control of Verticillium wilt has been 
Sac ilalreage ed WILT caused greater ‘ater in the season. The yellowish areas raised. It is known that excessive amounts 
loss to the Delta planters the past gradually become larger and paler and of nitrogen favor development of Verticil- 
season than ever before and is apparent- finally the leaves shrivel and shed. lium wilt, and some workers have found 
ly becoming the most destructive and When seedlings or young plants are that the disease is particularly severe on 
widespread disease of cotton in the attacked they generally are killed out- soils high in organic matter and is fa- 
United States. Wet, cold springs, such right, but older plants may survive the vored by heavy applications of organic 

as have prevailed in the Delta for the entire season and will sometimes send up matter to the soil. 
past two years, favor the rapid spread sprouts from the base of the plant. At Under certain conditions the use of 
and also tend to favor the most severe the time the yellow areas appear in the potash has proved beneficial in control 
form of the disease. Excessive amounts leaves, a diagonal cut into the wood at of Fusarium wilt, but high nitrogen and 
of nitrogeneous fertilizer also favor the the base of the main stalk may reveal a high posphate have favored develop- 
develcpment of the disease. slight browning of the vascular system. ment of the disease. The limited amount 
Verticillium wilt may attack the cot- This browning becomes more pronounced of study of fertilizers in connection with 
ton plant at any stage and is difficult to as the disease progresses. The amount of Verticiilium wilt done in Mississippi in- 
distinguish from better known Fusarium leaves and bolls that are shed varies with dicates that under certain conditions pot- 
wilt. The most outstanding symptom of the severity of the attack. Severely af- ash reduces the percentages of wilt- 
the disease is the appearance of yellow- fected plants will shed all of the leaves affected plants, and that (as Fusarium 
ish areas on the margin and between the and most of the bolls. wilt) high nitrogen and/or high phos- 
principal veins of the leaves which give Verticillium wilt, like Fusarium, is soil phorus increase the percentage of wilt- 
them a distinctly mottled appearance. In horne and remains in the soil from year affected plants. In plots at State College 
older plants the symptoms usually occur ty year. Also, when a plant becomes dis- receiving 4-8-8, 49 percent had wilted 
in the lower leaves first, spreading to the eased the fungus eventually spreads plants, while the plots receiving 4-8-0 
middle and upper leaves of the plant throughout the entire plant and can be had 89 percent wilted plants. In fertilizer 
isolated from all vegetative parts of the tests conducted in the Delta on wilt- 
rmerly collaborator, now principal pathol- plant by the end of the growing season. infested soils containing relatively high 
ae seen ce Ohbee wihet tons Investigators in New Mexico working levels of potash there has been no evi- 
eaita, Bitvean of Plant Tabiatey under irrigated conditions found that dence to indicate beneficial effects due to 
cultural Engineering, U. S. Department of Agy turning under chopped pieces of diseased the application of potash. It is logical to 
ee org “rset pf fi! dali “*s coped = plants greatly increased the incidence of | assume, however, that where the avail- 
; jade wilt the following year. While no def- able potash is low the cotton plants will 


bulletin of the Mississippi Agricultural Experi z sah : : > . 
ment Station inite information is available for the be weakened, thus increasing their sus- 





DOUBLECUT 


sist Duplex Gin Saw Rotary Side 
Wood’s Singlecut and Files for No. 14-X, No. 28-X, and No. 23 Weed’s Singlecut and 
Doublecut ROACH- Doublecut STANDARD 
BACK Gin Saw Gum- SHAPE Gin Saw Gum- 
mers for All Machines. mers for All Machines. 


For Best Results use Wood’s Per- 
fectly Designed “DUPLEX” Gum- 
mers and Straight Files for All 
Makes of Gin Saw Filing Machines. 


Write for Circular and Price List Showing Our 
Complete Line 


THE A. A. WOOD & SONS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF TOOLS & MACHINERY 
436 Magnolia St. N.W. P. O. Box 937 Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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ceptibility to wilt damage. Some field New Mexico A. & M. Tests but this did not seem to injure the 
“— rvations tend hn confirm this. , plants. 

n 1947 an “observation” study was e A spray containing five percent urea 
set up on the Hopson Plantation at Nitrogen Sprays as Pre 18.3 pounds of pace nitrogen 
Clarksdale on a small area infested with pa per acre) was applied to test plots with 
both Verticillium and Fusarium wilt, but Cotton Fertilizer a knapsack type compressed air sprayer 
on which the damage was generally on July 26. Foliage on the plants that 
greater from Verticillium, To the plan- Although still in the experimental were fertilized in this way grew rapidly 
tation rate of 40 pounds of nitrogen (N) stage, spraying nitrogen fertilizer on and was dark green for about three 
kK an ae added 80 pounds of potash cotton gave some promising results in weeks after the fertilizer was applied. 
Aes), 10 the form of muriate of potash, tests at the New Mexico Agricultural Then it, like the foliage on the unfer- 
ps pg ks meee — — variety Experiment Station during the 1950 sea- tilized plants, became yellowish green, 
poe caller swe se yet Pe a — son, Glen Staten, associate agronomist, indicating a nitrogen deficiency. Yields 
durian the See eee hat the N LK has reported in Press Bulletin 1048, “A from these plants, however, averaged 
lots definitely produced a “ Tz Santen Preliminary Report on Spraying Nitro- 140 pounds more seed cotton per acre 
sect apparently dvtwondanenite. “eee Fertilizer on Cotton.’ than the yields from the unfertilized 
slightly, and reduced visible wilt symp- “We need more information on the = The a Lae a = “yr 
toms. Although the yield of seed cotton comparative efficiency of soil and spray — a Spi it hi gerne te policy oi 
from the plots receiving potash was ppPlications, the best dates and rates of pad ee . titinar aan yg Me ee 
somewhat larger than that of the no- applying the sprays, and their economy, perioc EEOO.: ertilizer appliec tot e soul. 
potash plots the difference was not con- Staten said. “T he tests this year indi- Details of the tests and a discussion 
sidered significant. cate that it will be well worth while to of the results are included in the new 

No definite recommendations 
made for the control of Verticillium wilt, In the press bulletin he explained that, 
but based on the limited information because most nitrogen fertilizers are 
available it appears that reduction in electrolytes, they severely injure plants lege, 
rate of nitrogen per acre (where exces- when they are applied as sprays. Urea, 
sive amounts have been the practice) however, is not an electrolyte, and it can 
might be beneficial. Beneficial effect from be sprayed in limited concentrations on Sweden to Export Rapeseed 
the addition of potash is questionable, plant foliage without damaging the 
but on areas where heavy wilt damage plants. To Western Germany 
has been experienced the use of 60 to 80 Concentrations of urea ranging from Sweden’s exports in 1951 may include 
pounds of potash (K.O), on an experi- 0.25 percent to 15 percent, by weight, 55,000 short tons of rapeseed to Western 
mental basis, might be justified. No com- | were tested on young cotton plants to Germany, reports the American Em- 
mercial variety of cotton adapted to the | determine how much of the fertilizer bassy, Stockholm. This quantity is spec- 
Delta can be classed as resistant or ould be applied at one time without ified in the provisions of the 1951 
tolerant to Verticillium wilt. damaging the plants. The plants were Swedish-West German Trade Agreement 

burned and stunted by spray concentra- initiated by authorized representatives 

e Extension Service dairymen ~tiofis of urea greater than five percent. in Frankfurt on Dec. 21, 1950. The 

say practically all dairy problems come The sprays containing between 3% to Trade Agreement, though still not signed 

under the following headings: feeding, five percent urea burned a few of the as of mid-January, was applied on a 
breeding, culling, and health of the herd. tips and margins of the leaves slightly, provisional basis as of Jan. 1. 





can be get that information.” press bulletin, copies of which may be 

obtained from the New Mexico Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station, State Col- 
f. 


N. 








IT’LL COST YOU LESS TO PLANT THE BEST . 
Ginner— 


Are Your Payroll Records 
Up to Date? 


The Wage and Hour Regulations 
for cotton ginners have recently been 
Plant Famous changed, and there are definite require- 
STONEVILLE COTTONS ments that must be met in the keeping 

. - - of records on your employees. 
for better yields and higher profits Sehina tien eek Gea) 


Perfect balanced cotton che which meets these requirements in all 
STONEVILLE vigorous and productive .. . 
; : respects. It has been fully approved by 


large open bolls, heavy yields 


2-B** mK and superior quality lint. Seed the Regional Office, Wage and Hour Di- 
bring highest mill prices. vision, Dallas. 


Ideal for rich bottom lands. 
Winner of 1949 Mississippi 5- 
acre contest. Big, easy-to-pick 
bolls. Staple length from 1- 


3/32” to 1-5/32”. LF 


Write for complete information 


Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co., Inc. Tue Corton GIN AND Oi. Mitt Press 


Stoneville, Mississippi 3116 Commerce P. O. Box 444 Dallas 1, Texas 


Price: $1.80 per book, delivered 


(Please send check with order) 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


@ March 23-24—Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion annual convention. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. General Arrangements 
Committee, P. O. Box 726, Waco, Texas. 


e March 29—Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Law- 
rence Ennis, Jr., Auburn, Ala. secretary. 


e April 2-3-4—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. Sec- 





WHY SKF 
1S PREFERRED 
BY ALL INDUSTRY 


yy 


= 


Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball 

Bearing, the Self-Aligning Rall 

Bearing, and the Spherical Rol- 

‘er Rearing. 

SS INDUSTRIES. INC. 
PHILA 32, PA. 


WNTEGRITY = fox CRAPTSMANEIOP 
| | 
Diceiaiceie > |] ) 
' eGv (J TOLERANCE SURFACE 
metas 1 CONTROL FINISH 
i] 


— * 


1] U > 
peoouct J ENGINEERING 
UNIFORMITY I SERVICE 
{| 
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FIELD 
Stevice 
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TRY IT—FREE 
(mee 4 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 
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ond Ave. Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery and Sup- 
ply Association, P. O. Box 444 (3116 
Commerce St.), Dallas 1, Texas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e May 1-3—American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety spring meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. H. L. Roschen, Swift 
& Co., Chicago, IIL, secretary. 


e May 4 — Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. New South- 
ern Hotel, Jackson, Tenn. W. T. Pigott, 
Milan, Tenn., recording secretary. 


e May 14-15-16—Fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention, National Cottonseed Products 
Association. Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, 
Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Harmon, Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, Ténn., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e May 30-31-June 1—National Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual 
meeting. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5-—Joint convention North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion and South Carolina Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. The Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 612 
Lawyers Bldg., Raleigh, secretary of 
North Carolina association; Mrs. Durrett 
L. Williams, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Colum 
bia, secretary of South Carolina associa- 
tion. 


e June 4-5—Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. J. W. Karsten, 
Jr., Kennett, Mo., executive vice-presi- 
dent-secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. 
Horace Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary. 


e June 10-11-12 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. Jack 
Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas :. 
Texas, secretary. 


e June 14-15 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association annual convention. 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. J. A. 
Rogers, P. O. Box 3581, West Jackson 
Sta., Jackson, Miss., secretary. 


e June 18-19 — Joint convention Ala- 
bama-Florida Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation and Georgia Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association. San Carlos Hotel, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. T. R. Cain, Professional Cen- 
ter Bidg., Montgomery 4, Ala., secretary 
of Alabama-Florida association; J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta 
3, secretary of Georgia association. 


e June 20-21-22 — Tri-States Cotton- 
seed Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion annual convention. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, 
Memphis 5, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e The dollar doesn’t go as far 
as it used to, but what it lacks in dis- 
tance it makes up for in speed. 
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Southern 
Cooks 


prefer... 


FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro- 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 


@ 
} 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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© 4 War at Home, Too 


AMA Conference 
Hears Lipscomb 





B Cotton Council’s public rela- 
tions director speaks to doctors 
at Memphis conference on rural 
health, charges attempt to so- 


HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY cialize America in the name of 


MISSION, TEXA “ mr) 
abd : emergency. 


Warning that “we are in a_ period 
which provides both excuses and good 
reasons for making concessions which 
tend automatically toward a_ perpetual 

A careful study of the open view cut at program of private life by public plan,’ 
the left will convince any ginner of the Ed Lipscomb, director of public rela- 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning ° vas ’ ’ : i 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is tions, National Cotton Council, last month 
blown through the cotton by a series of stressed to the American Medical As- 
pi gn ag beg oh og bg sociation’s Conference on Rural Health 
+¢ Sc and stems through the screen. The moist that the job of defending this country 
ria ig aM p air does not follow the cotton. both physically and spiritually is the re- 
The cleaner is used every day you gin. sponsibility of each individual American. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the The conference was held at Memphis. 
reset apace Bg Bg gg Phot Americans have two tremendous jobs, 
and propane he insisted—“production for war, and 
preservation of our American system for 
peace. 

“To fail in either is to fail in both,” 

he declared. 
Open view ot our “Without production we invite destruc- 
twelve cylinder clean- _ - ‘ tion of our way of life from outside. 
gl TR. : ——— “Without careful protection of our 
teen cylinders. The : home front, we assure destruction from 
gas furnace and hot at within. The job of home front protection 
perdi: othy Big Sages om im - the days ahead is no job for sissies, 
for half-hearted men, or for those who 
seh ha will hang on to a dollar longer than they 
MANUFACTURED BY will their souls. Those who take leader- 
j ship in it must be willing to expose them- 
The STACY COMPANY, Inc. . ibe Clesed view of cer a to false accusations feens impious 
2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas : - eight cylinder cleaner men camouflage -d as patriots. 
and drier. “It is a job we had hoped we would 
not have to do, even though we knew, 
long before the Korean invasion of last 
June, that our domestic ‘38th Parallel’ 
had been crossed. 
“We had been invaded by communistic 


r ideas wearing the democratic uniform of 
Need Fo 


‘welfare.’ We had seen developing around 

















at You S us the softness of spirit which eventually 
, OIL MILL leads to dictation, and we had seen de- 
veloping in other quarters the ambition 
to dictate.” 
3quipment Noting that definite plans to socialize 
nveyor and . ply teri — and oo 
are being actively sponsored, Mr. Lips- 
ather and Ru comb said that this has brought America 
“face to face with the imminent danger 
of losing the one great freedom from 
Fans 2 no 4 Unloaders which other freedoms spring ~freedom 
* Phelps Cotton "extinguishers from government encroachment. 
>yrene and COs Fire & Today, he continued, “the whole sorry 
4 Pyre program of public paternalism—the de- 
: sign for the super state—the plan for 
government by fairy godmother—is pa- 
raded before us as ‘imperative’ to de- 
fense. In the very name of the emergency 
which surrounds us we are asked to take 
the initial steps. We are told the national 
security demands it.” 
Such a maneuver he characterized as 
a “natural springboard” for the quick 
sale of socialism to this nation a little 
later on. “It paves the way,” he added, 
“for a political platform promising to 
cut the federal budget by billions of dol- 
lars, reduce taxes, pay something on the 
national debt, and at the same time, pro- 
vide ‘free’ medicine, ‘free’ subsidies for 
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private grocery bills, and all manner of 
paternal programs. 

“Such a platform, unless prepared for 
and fought now, should be a pushover 
for voters who are accustomed to paying 
$70 billion a year in taxes, and to the 
excessive regimentation of an emergency 
period.” 

The only way in which the American 
system can be preserved on the home 
front is through the weight of public 
opinion, the speaker explained, observ- 
ing that the total of public opinion is 
equal to the sum of private opinions. 

Reiterating that the fight for public 
opinion is one in which each person as 
an individual must be concerned, he em- 
phasized, “that is the way—and it is the 
only way—through which we are going 
to accomplish the job we are talking 
about today. 

“Suppose that each one of us here in 
this room should initiate in our partic- 
ular area of influence and knowledge, a 
little program of our own. Suppose we 
quit worrying about big programs we 
can’t do anything about, and each took 
responsibility for his own county, or city, 
or his own block, or even just his own 
family and business associates and im- 
mediate circle of friends. 

“. . . Let’s suppose that you do your 
job, and that another fellow like you in 
the next county or next block does the 
same thing—and then another fellow in 
the area next to that. 

“I don’t have to tell you what would 
happen, and I don’t have to tell you how 
long it would take. It would be the most 
monumental achievement in public rela- 
tions and in opinion molding that the 
world has ever seen. More important, it 
would win two wars—one on the home 
front and one on the fighting front, 
wherever that front might be.” 


Brannan Announces Castor 
Bean Production Program 


A program for the domestic production 
and procurement of 1951 - crop castor 
beans on 90,000 to 100,000 acres, so as to 
assure increased supplies of this com 
modity in the national defense program, 
has been authorized by Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan at the 
request of the Munitions Board. 

Castor oil is a strategic oil which is 
in demand for military purposes. This 
program was made possible by a com- 
mitment of funds by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. It will be carried 
out by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and will be made available to farm- 
ers who enter into contracts either with 
the CCC or with private companies un- 
der contract with CCC in areas within 
the states of Oklahoma, Texas, Califor- 
nia and Arizona for which adapted seed 
is available. The price to be paid these 
farmers for castor beans will be the 
higher of approximately 10 cents per 
pound, hulled basis, or the market price 
at time of delivery. 

The CCC will enter into contracts with 
manufacturers for the purchase of farm 
machinery and other equipment that 
may be needed in connection with the 
production, harvesting, receiving and hul- 
ling of castor beans and will contract for 
the purchase of available supplies of cas- 
tor bean seed for sale to farmers in areas 
where the seed is best adapted in the 
designated states. Production will be en- 
couraged in concentrated areas to facili- 
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tate harvesting, receiving and hulling of 
beans. 

The program contemplates the plant- 
ing of about 27,000 acres of irrigated 
iand in Arizona and California, 3,000 
acres of irrigated land in Oklahoma, and 
60,000 acres of dry land in Oklahoma 
and Texas. This is about the maximum 
acreage for which adapted seed is now 


available. Harvesting machinery and tech- 
nical guidance also will be available to 
farmers participating in the program. 
It is expected that the total acreage 
will produce approximately 78,000,000 
pounds of castor beans in 1951 (for the 
processing of about 34,000,000 pounds of 
oil), plus an adequate supply of seed for 


planting in 1952. 
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Save hours in loadin 
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CUT SEED LOADING TIME 


® With Porta-loader, One Truck does work of Two! 


time and labor with Boardman's 
Porta -loader (portable loader). It’s made of strong 
aluminum alloy, with exclusive patented no-slip con- 
veyor belt! Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 
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CHEMICAL * Memphis, Tenn 

* Little Rock, Ark. C2 pe 
LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. XMILG 17 OF F 

PV * Cairo, Ill. / 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
YOU % Decatur, ill . Saves Want ae eee oe 
during the game. Without further ado, 
he hurled his first pitch straight at the 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES fellow, beaning him. As the batter stag- 


: : ’ “ER RY gered toward first, rubbing his aching 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. head, the manager strolled out to the 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, mound. 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers “What the hell’s the idea?” he rasped. 
“I told you to walk that guy!” 
“What's th’ diff?” asked the pitcher. 
“I just got him on first with one pitch 
instead of four!” 
ee @ 
He: Darling, I love you as no one ever 


MODERN STEEL STORAGE | sists recs sce ans sitter 


ence, 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 0 8 


A farmer posted a sign on the entrance 


BUILDINGS ee 


e @ e 
or— One day a tenderfoot in a desolate 


mining camp approached the boss. 

ATT 1 exgu “Say, boss,” he said, “what do you 
2 

COTTON SEED folks do for amusement around here?” 
. “Why,” replied the boss, “we usually 
e SOY BEANS watch Sam, the cook, drink a gallon o’ 
whisky, gasoline, and red pepper juice. 
™ = Why don’t you come along?” 
e PEANUTS The ex-student was astounded. “Not 
me,” he shouted. a don’t go for that 
‘ " kind of amusement.’ 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected “Well,” persisted the boss, “I wish 
you’d come. We really need six men for 
this sort of thing.” 

“Why is that?” asked the tenderfoot. 


“Some of th’ boys hold Sam. He don’t 
M U S K () 6 F fF | R () N W () R K S go for that kind of amusement either.” 


ee e 
Muskogee, Oklahoma Arriving home earlier than usual, he 
found his wife in the arms of his best 


friend. “I love your wife,” said the friend, 
“and she loves me. I'll play you a game 
of bridge for her; if I win, divorce her, 
and if you win, I promise never to see 
her again. Will you play? 

“OK by me,” said the husband. “How's 


iT’s A PROUD MAN WHO SELLS S about a penny a point to make it in- 


teresting? 


eee 
She: A woman’s physical charms are 
her chief weapons in the battle of love. 


The fastest sellin f He: Well, one thing is sure. You will 
e WATSON BIG BOLL seed in cide y | never be arrested, dearie, for carrying 


concealed weapons. 
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s ; ae s Wise Frat Man: “Girls is artifically 
better looking than boys.” 
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band is having an affair with his sec- 
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Dynamic-Pneumatic Dual Moting and Lint Cleaning 


GULLETT GIN 


Into a new gin Gullett has added the application of high velocity air to the gin saw to remove 


motes, grass and extraneous matter during the ginning process. 


The application—the system—is simple, trouble free, inexpensive to instal} and does not require 


an additional operator. 


The new system in no way slows down the high capacity of this new gin on any type of cotton. 
Results are amazing and outstanding. The ginners who have operated this new gin, and those gin- 
ners, buyers and classers who have watched it in operation quickly realized that the actual clean- 
ing of the lint and grade improvement is truly remarkable, and that the results had been accom- 


plished without roughness in the sample and without the loss of lint. 
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GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


Amite, Louisiana 


Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 











HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Field Tested 


90 SAW GIN 


For Greater Capacity 
Smoother Sample 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 














Murray Lo ee 5 


Built 5239” wide and 72” wide, in both five y f ™“. 


and seven cylinder, single or double units, 


with all steel Cylinders. The reinforced sec- 
tional Screens retain their shape, will give 
greater efficiency, and prevent choking. Side 
walls are fitted with Air Seals around the 
Shafts. 


Also furnished with either plain or vacuum 
Discharge Hoods, and with either gravity, 
suction, or conveyor type Dirt Hoppers. 


Note Vee Belt Drives; also Heavy Supports 








and Bracing. 
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